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COL. LONG IN AFRICA, > Lay And 


LETTER from Col. Long desoribing 


make a topoer 
country, ttacked on his return | 
a part of same band that att 
me at M’Koolé on Aug. 17, 1874. Livant 
and all his men, excepting ‘three, were 
massacred by the'savages.’ This direadful 
affair only a repetition’ of the bloody 
affair which I had with ttem, 
nied by two soldiers, killing eighty-two. 
. . My book may wait upon the cer- 


ing of@ road f 


treepe. It, ts incep- 
tien; but will give you few detatis. 


RiverJuba is endiscayared country, | 
e 


mouth of thé river is Stormy Add 
wild, as the waters of the river and sea} 
ment herein angry conflict for mastery. 
Tliat renders entrance very diffiguit. In 
the attempt we were ebliged to go fur- 
ther, to, Fort Kisevager, garrisoved 
the piratical-looking soldiers of. Said 
Bergarsch. Sultan of Zanzibar. Shortly 
after occupation of this place by me 
with a detachihent of artillery and 
ibfautry, the ‘Cheik (Governor) Hed. | fo 
Twelve and a half miles’ march 'alovg | 
the sea-shore brought me to the banks’ of |; 
the River Juba, where, on a-high bluff, 
commanding a view of the Jndiau Ocean 
upon the north may be seen a deserted 
village on the opposite bank, while west 
ward a great plain upou which maybe 
seen the ostrich, fion, leopard, wild ass 
and zebra, ete. In a short time I may 
exphore this river, and -with every means 
at my disposal it may, be done quickly 
aud with little danger.” I:wiil write you 
again when things may have taken some 
deGnite direction. It is said that Col. 
Gordova is already en route to open a 
road to the sea. He will doubtless come 
quickly, as Stanley has been before 
and already, perhaps, submitted his work 
and published it tg the world. Gor 


dova’s coming will doubtless be the sig- 


nal for some definite form of government 
bere, and as I am not an aspirant I hope 
that the month of April may see me 
back on the way to Cairo. The Govern- 
ment doubtless called me back peremp- 
torily thinking that we should have hot 
work here, buf, as the case has proved, 
oar occupation has been welcomed by 
the natives. The “Soumali¢h”. is Mus- 
sulman by faith, and his origin is doubt- 
less Arab. Their resemblauce to the 
people of Uguuda is but another proof 
of. my impressions as to the origin of the 
people of Ugunda, on the Lake Victoria 
N’Yanza. I represented in my speech 
before La Sodiété de Géographe de 
Paris, in July last, that the Arab nomad, 
since the days that the standard of Arab 
i#vasion was planted upon these shores 
and in India, inyaded the interior and 
left a change of color in the negro as 
well as an idea of a Deity, an idea which 
not innate with the negro. His 
ighness the Khedive thus pushes the 
frontier of Egypt to this poivt on the 
east coast to strike the interior of Lake 
Victoria, and, perhaps westward to the 
Atlantic, carrying civilizajiop inv his 
wake, reuniting the savage tribes, and 
thus, with that magnetic talieman, the 
bond of fslamism, preparing a speedy 
revolution and wmelioration im the state 
of the negro—invincible to the (to him) 
cold and nomeaning religien of the Eu- 
ropean. This is not all. The Arab iz 
patriarchal im bis government, and his 
slavery becomes a boon to the negro. 
Livingstone, the great African traveler, 
wrote to Stanley that he wished some 
common-sensed person (meaning. that 
Speke was a fool) would visit M’Tsé and 
refute the horrid stories of the negro 
propensity for blood, and said that Da- 
homey was @ very humane and intelli- 
gent .geutieman. Stanley was’ then. in 
Ashantee, writing up the “bloody 
doings”’ at Coomassie, at which my 
story of M’Tsé and the thirty decapita-. 
ted.in my.bonor was insignificant. The 
Yamented ‘Dr. Livingstone permitted 
himself, in his zeal for the negro, to 
throw. a shadow upon the yeracity of his 
countrymap, the late Capt. Speke, who 
once visited M’Tsé, going from Zanzibar.'| 
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Secretary Bristow continues to believe in the 
existenee of the Resumption Act, and to provide 
for its successful enforcement. His proposal to 
fund superfluous greenbacks into bonds payable 
in coin suggests the most reasonable method yet 
offered for preparing gradually for the end. To 
resume without reducing the quantity of green- 
backs in circulation is to solve that most touching | 
of the problems of childhood—how to eat one’s 
cake, yet have it too—but for a successful solution 
no one daresto hope. The Secretary’s plan, when 
put into operation, will hurt every one a little, 
but surgical operations always hurt, and are none 
the easier to bear for being tremblingly dntici- 
pated and postponed as long as possible. It is. 
worth the attention of every one that no better 
time can ever come for the application of such a 
process, for values, through the decrease of which 
resumption will do the only harm it can do, are 
already about as low as they can be brought. | 


| 


The probable failure of Congress to improve our 
financial condition in any way will have at least 
one desirable result : it will be likely to make the 
financial question a leading one in the next gen- 
eral campaign, and compel for it that prominence 
from which the managers of both great parties 
have heretofore tried to withhold it. Should such 
an uncompromising subject take the place of the 
glittering generalities upon which campaigns are 
generally conducted, many able workers, of both 
parties, will be compelled to dig their own graves ; 
many more will succeed only by being driven 
where they fear to lead, but the mass of the suf- 
ferers by the financial disquietude of the past ten 
years can be safely trusted to save themselves. 
and the country. | 


. Mr. Hewitt, in his speech against the. reduction 
of consular appropriations, displayed an admira- 
ble grasp of the real merits of the case, when he 
intimated that it was beneath. the dignity of the 
United States to consider consular fees 9s a source 
of revenue, . These fees, Mr. Hewitt explained, 
were exacted from shippers only that the govern- 
ment may be reimbursed for neeessary services 
rendered, and for expenses incurred 
by. Toattempt to profit by what might be 
saved from these fees would not be'politic: ship- 
ments to the United States need, for the revenue’s 
sake, to be relieved as much as possible from re- 
atrictions. As to the question of honor, perhaps 
some of our readers will know what the effect of 
- export duties has been upon the repatation of na- 
tions that have levied them. 


No one who read Democratic platforms and 
listened to Democratic speeches during the cam- 
paign of last fall can imagine for a moment that 
the new House is going to look with any favor 
upon the appeal of Col. Scott’s Pacific Railroad 
for aid; or the bill to saddle the expense for levee 
ipprovements upon the general government. We 
all know that according to the States Rights creed 


of the majority it is the duty of the several States 


| gence, who are fearful that we have not seen the 


| that the granting of aid of any sort to railway 


companies is only an unscrupulous dodge invented 
by the, Republican party to deplete the treasury 
and fill the pockets of speculators, And yet, sueh 
is the perversity of human nature that we hear 
daily of respectable citizens, of reputed intelli- 


end of successful raids upon the public purse. 


It is by this time evident to the most earnest of 
our new reformers that the promises which the. 
' dominant party made of great retrenchment caa- 
not be fulfilled. Little by little, through many 


| disappointments and obstacles, the two last Con- 


gresses. have worked in the interest of economy, 
with the result that only through meanness or 
downright repudiation can any considerable re- 
duction of regular expenses be effected. An as- 
sumed party necessity has already driven the 
House to attempt reductions against which its 
own ablest friends protest, but the desired figures 
are not reached. To equal the reductions of ex- 
pense made by the last Republican Congress 
(about fifteen millions per year) the House must 
weaken either the army, navy, or civil service, or 
weaken the public credit, In neither of these 


honor to the country, nor can it easily name a 
new possibility of retrenchment without finding 
that the Republicans have preceded them. 


The objection that church taxation would work 
a hardship in the majority of cases can hardly stand 
close examination. A wealthy church will find no 
difieulty in paying its taxes. As long as it can 
sup a fine choir and organist, it can meet 
all other obligations. Respecting the poorer 
churches, most of which are in the country or in 
small towns, it is to be borne in mind that their 
taxes would be comparatively light ; hundreds of 
them would have to pay less than twenty dollars 
a year. In certain cases, where a small congrega- 
tion occupies a valuable site in the city, the an- 
nual assessiwent might become a burden, but 
there is a remedy—the sale of the property. The 
fact that it is a weak society in its present locality 
is reason enough for its removal elsewhere. 
WhateVer weight these arguments may be entitled 
to, they seem, at least, to have had an influence 
on the vote by which the Rhode Island Assembly 
decided,-the other day, to tax church property.” 
Mr. Cooke, of Warren, the principal speaker in 
the discussions, elaborated these points and 
brought forward many facts showing that the 
hardships feared are largely imaginary. 


Prof. Dwight, of the Columbia Law College, 
tells the legal profession of this city that if it 
hopes to keep up its high character measures 
must be taken to rid it of that ‘‘ baneful and dis- 
graceful class of shysters and pettifoggers who de- 
light in tripping up their neighbors by a legal 


‘| snare, and impaling them upon a sharp point of 


practice.” Here is plain talk—none too plain, 

whatever a cheerless company of plaintiffs and 

defendants may say. The Professor points out 

the necessity of making the preliminary course of 
study in the law schools more thorough, and. 
drilling students well in the first principles of law. 
He would have them become good counsellors be- 

fore they begin practice, and to secure this very 
desirable object he insists that the terms of ad- 
mission to the bar should include a full theoretical 
course in the school, Inborn ‘‘shysters and petti- 
foggers” would be less likely to undergo succcss- 
fully this preparatory discipline, and the easier 
road of study in an office and examination by a 
legal committee would be no longer open, 


_ It is to be hoped that the establishment of a 
Bible Department in the Central Park Museum in 
this city will not give rise to a sectarian con- 
troversy. Such a department, containing the 
animals, birds and reptiles spoken of in the Script- 
ures, will naturally interest all irrespec- 
tive of creed—why object to it? The arguments 
against reading the Bible in’ the public schools 
eannot hold against illustrating the Bible in the 
public parks, What particular sect or doctrine 
can the State be said to favor in its support of 


directions can it move with safety to itself or | 


avoid the appear of leaning towards any one — 
form of belief, every ‘creeping thing” should 
included in the collection, from the great behd-"' 
moth to the bulls of Bashan and the Pope’s Bull. 
Of course, the Department when complete will be © 
an extensive affair, requiring accommodations — 
' quite as large as Noah provided in his time, The 
Biblical wing of the new museum, indeed, might 
follow the architectural construction of the Ark. 
How it would delight the children to have ths — 
animals led out, two by two, on Saturday after- 
noons! And how it would delight the animals!‘ — 


Capt. Eads and the Mississippi River move om | 
in their appointed ways, utterly regardless of the 
unfavorablé opinions of the last Congress. In th» 
Captain's proposition to deepen the water at ths _.. 
mouth of the river there was not the faintest indi- | 
cation of a “‘ job” ; it is not strange, therefore, that 
the legislators who had found land grant scheme 3, 
subsidies, ete., in every private plan submitted t» 
them, believed the scheme of Capt. Eads an im- 
practicable one, and voted for it only out of. 
respect for the projector's excellent personal char- — 
acter. But the river obeys its manager at Port — 
Eads ; the water on the dreaded bar grows deeper, — 
and the engineer, instead of hurrying to Washing- 
ton for pecuniary aid, continues his work as a 
business enterprise which is to be paid for only 
when completely successful. We wish that the 
projector might assume charge of the various rail- 
way Lenefit bills before the present house. 


Whether Washington celebrated his own birth- 
day a hundred years ago, on the 22d, is a point on 
which local annals appear to be silent. More than 
likely, with very little powder and less discipline 
in his Boston camp, and perplexed with cares anc. 
difficulties, he wished that day had never comz-. . 
The absence of any celebration at that time sug- 
gests the propriety of making more of the occa- 
sion than usual this year, as the citizens of New 
York, for instance, propose to do in their Marth. 
Washington Reception Party. The proceeds of th» 
evening go, we observe, to a charitable object— 
the hospital of St. John’s Guild—which is quite 
appropriate so far as it reminds us that our cen- 
tennial is not to be given up necessarily to self- . 
glorification. 


Roumania seems to have wade what is prae- 
tieally a declaration of independence, and, stranger 
still, seems in no danger of suffering therefor. 
Except that she has paid an annual tribute to Tur- 
key, she has been practically independent sinte 
she was made a principality, in 1854; it may ever 
be argued that the two hundred tho d dollars 
paid yearly to the Porte, for the stated p of 
protection from foreign invasion, was not really 
tribute-money. To decline paying this monsy 
any longer, upon the ground that a nation whic 
cannot suppress a small insurrection like that ia 
Herzegovina must be unable to protect Rou- 
mania against foreign invaders, may seem like a 
quibble; but aside from political abstractions 
the position is a logical one. With the support 
she will probably have from stronger govern- 
ments, Roumania will undoubtedly éscape from 
Turkey—and be “annexed” by some stronger- 
power. 


THE DIVINE TEST OF CHARACTER. 


HE admonition of Paul, *“ not to think of our- 
selves-more highly than we ought to think, 
but to think soberly, according as God hath deals 
to every man the measure of faith,” would, if 
obeyed, put an end to all those estimates of them- 
selves which men form on account of their birth. 
Some men belong to the old families ; their names. 
carry in them history, and therefore they think 
very highly of themselves. Other men esteem 
themselves very highly because of their personal 
organization, their strength, or their beauty; 
others on account of their skill and ingenuity; 
others on account of the intellect with which they 
are endowed; others on account of their riches 
and their position in society, however obtained. 
ut the one Christian measure is ‘ the measure of 
: and faith, under these circumstances, con- 
sists of the revelation or the constant presence in 


So ‘protect ‘their own lands from overfiow, and 


| 


this particular part of the animal. kingdom? To 


us of the truth of the invisible, re 
According to the definition that is given, ‘faith 
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is the evidence of things not seen.” If aman were , checks drawn upon it. But they have no authority 


therefore to estimate himself according to his 


goodness in this respect, it would humble his | 
judgment of himself. It would be a great leveler. 


It would change soeiety, and change men in their 
relative positions. For we are living to a large 
degree under a false system. Our measures of 
character are false. We very seldom have an in- 
sight and sense of what we really are as we are 
looked upon by God, because we judge ourselves 
by society standards and by outside measure- 


to compel compliance with their ideas. Ia an 
almost precisely analogous manner a Congreza- 
tional Church, when perplexed, and desiring to 
knoW the judgment of other churches, calls a 
council. The winisters and delegates of these 
invited churches come together, give their advice, 
and then gohome. If the church follows it, well 
and good, If it does not follow, well and good. 
The other churches may, in the latter case, refuse 


to have anything further to do with it. They may 


ments, and not by ‘‘the measure of faith,” as God | 


hath dealt it to us. The power and the habit of 
always estimating ourselves according to the Di- 
vine standard as revealed by Paul are to be sought 


carefully, with earnest desire and longing, as 


among the chiefest of blessings. To attain to this is 
to put ourselves in right relations to God and to 
our fellow-men, apd thus to fit ourselves for the 
highest usefulness as Christians. In this way only 
can we conquer the false pride which, to the Chris- 
tian character, is as a ‘‘ fly in the ointment,” caus- 
ing it to send forth an offensive savor. 


— 


WHAT IS A COUNCIL? 


OR the benefit of our lay readers, especially 
those who are not members of the Congrega- 
tional Church, we answer this question, which 
has been addressed to us by one who is unfamiliar 
with ecclesiastical methods of procedure. 

The essential principle of Congregationalisin is 
that any number of followers of Jesus Christ have 
a right to unite for Christian work and worship, 
and that such a body of Christian disciples is a 
Christian church. As any body of men may or- 
ganize for special reforms—a temperance society, 
_an anti-slavery society, a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals or children—so any 
body of men, desirous of promoting the general 
acceptance of all those principles which Jesus 
Christ came to establish, and of worshiping to- 
gether the God whom he came to reveal, may 
organize a society for that purpose. Such a so- 
ciety is a Christian church. 

It is entirely independent of all other bodies; 
or, at least, it may be so if it chooses to be. If it 
likes to unite with other simitar bodies, and put 
itself more or less under the control of a bishop, a 
Convention, an Assembly, it certainly may do so; 
and there are some evident and not inconsider- 
able advantages in such acourse. If it prefers to 
be independent of all other bodies, and manage 
its own affairs in its own way. it may dothat. It 
then elects its own officers, admits and disciplines 
its own members, makes its own rules, conducts 
its worship according to its own ideal, and is re- 
sponsible to no one but God, itself, and the laws 
ofthe land. Itis then a Congregational church. 
This is substantially the method chosen by the 
Unitarians, Universalists, Baptists, and Congre- 
gationalists so-called: the latter really no more 
Congregational than the others. 

Such a church has, however, a fellow-feeling for 
others of like faith and methods. And it some- 
times desires to secure their judgment on delicate 
or difficult questions that arise in its history. 
Thus, before finally ordaining a pastor, it usually 
invites the neighboring ‘churches to come and see 
him, and see what they think of him for a pastor; 
before dismissing 2 pastor it is also usual to ask 
some of the neighboring churches to come and 
listen to the reasons fora separation and advise 
respecting its wisdom. Such a conference of 
ehurches is called a council. Its: name indicates 
its character. It is not a court, nor a legislature : 
it is simply a council, nothing more. It does not 
decide disputes, nor make laws; it simply offers 
advice. The church may take the advice or reject 
it, as it sees fit. The church is the final judge. 
It must decide for itself. 

Let us illustrate. We will suppose that a bank 
in New York city gets into difficulty. Its affairs 
are complicated ; some of its directors have made 
wealth; they have slandered the president and 
endeavored to bring the bank into disrepute. 
They have so far succeeded as to arouse the ill- 
feeling of some of the neighboring banks. The 
bank in question concludes to ask the counsel of 
some of the wise men outside its own organiza- 
tion. It therefore invites a meeting in its parlors 
of a dozen bank presidents. It lays before them 
the essential facts in the case, andasks, What would 
you advise’? The bank presidents talk the matter 
over, give their advice, and depart. It still remains 


refuse to receive its minister into their pulpits, or 
its members to their communion; but they have 


no authority to compel obedience to a decree. 


— 


for the bank in question to follow or to reject the | 


advice, as it sees fit. True, if the bank disregards 
the best judgment of its best neichbors it will suf- 
fer a natural penalty. It will lose eredit. The 
other banks nay refuse to have anything to do 


with it, They way refuse to take ite bills, or the 


They are not called to make decrees. They are 
called only to offer advice. 


THE FOUNDATION OF MORALS. 


UR Presbyterian neighbor, the Odserver, has 
thought it worth while to devote more than 
a column to indignant comment upon some obser- 
vations of ours, in the Christian Union of Jan. 
26th, in reply to those who affirm that morality 
cannot be successfully taught in the schools with- 
out appealing to the authority of the Bible. The 
Obsercer struggles hard, and with evident self- 
satisfaction, to convict us of both folly and heresy 
in our views of the Bible; but it succeeds only in 
‘*darkening counsel by words without knowledge” 
—unfair words, too, calculated to excite the preju- 
dices of the unthinking and careless reader. 

What is the question? The Christian Weekly 
presented the case (imaginary, no doubt) of a 
Chinese boy in one of the common schools, who 
had fallen into the habit of using profane words. 
On being told by his teacher that such words 
were ‘‘bad,” he insisted on knowing why they 
were ‘‘ bad.” The teacher thereupon appealed to 
the Christian Weekly to tell her how she could 
answer the boy’s question and cure him of his evil 
habit without teaching ‘‘a religious tenet ”’—in 
other words, without appealing to the authority 
of the Third Commandment. The Christian 
Weekly thought it could not be done, but chal- 
lenged our attention to the matter as one of those 
who plead for the secularization of the schools. 
We thereupon said that, if we were a teacher and 
had a profane pupil, we should treat him as we 
wauld one who had fallen intoany other vice—gam- 
bling, drinking, obscénity, quarrelsomepess, petty 
thieving, which are All alike offenses against good 
order; that we should tell him that profanity is 
an injury to society, dangerous to the existence of 
the school, and mischievous in its effects upon his 
own character and his welfare as a citizen. We 
adinitted that the religious motive is the highest 
and the best; but, as the school is an institution 
of the State, and therefore cannot teach religion 
without infringing upon the rights of some of the 
tax-payers, we would forbear to appeal to that 
higher motive, and seek to correct the evil by 
other means, which we affirmed to be abundant. 
There is, we declared, *‘ the best authority for the 
inculeation of good morals from a lower plane 
than that of piety.” 

This ‘‘ proposition from a teacher of religion” 
fills the Observer with astonishment: What, it ex- 
claims, ‘‘a teacher of youth in school inculcating 
good morals from a lower plane than that of duty 
to God ?” And then it quotes our affirmation, that 
‘it belittles the truth to say the Bible is the fouwn- 
dation of morality,” and that ‘‘God, and Nature 
which he has made, and by whose laws men must 
live or die, are the foundations of morality,” and 
seelus ready, at sight of such awful words, to rend 
its clothes and say of us, as the high priest did of 
Jesus, ‘‘ He hath spoken blasphemy ; what further 
need have we of witnesses ?”’ Our position, we are 
told, ‘‘substitutes what is called natural religion 
in place of revealed religion, and finds the basis of 
morals in something outside of revelation.” ‘‘The 
atheism of philosophy, that reasons God out of 
the universe,” exclaims the Observer, ‘‘is not half 
so dangerous and mischievous as that emasculated 
Christianity which proposes to make men moral 
on a ‘lower plane’ than that of the Bible.” In 
resistance to this dreadful attempt to undermine 
the foundation of morals, ‘‘every pastor and 
teacher, and every Christian citizen,” is conjured 
to “stand by his guns.” It is nothing less than 
‘‘a life and death struggle.” 

Is it, then, a heresy to deny that the Bible is the 
Feundation of morals? In what chapter and verse 
does it claim to be that? Was there no basis of 
morals in the ages before the Bible was written ? 
Is there no such basis now in the nations where 
the Bible is unknown? The Bible is a Divine 
revelation. How could the foundation of mor- 
ality have been revealed if it had not previously 


‘ 


Vor. XIII, No. 7. 


existed? And where did it exist but in the nature 
of man, who was made in the Divine image and 


likeness, and who exited for centuries before any 
ever heard of’ Was 


tuch book as the B 
God a stranger to his ¢hildren, and did they wan- 


der in utter darkness before the writers of the 
Bible did their work? The assertion is not only 
an affront to common sense, but a libel upon God 
and the Bible itself. The moral teachings of the 
Bible all imply that the foundation of morals is in 
human nature, and, therefore, older than any 
book. If this foundation were not in man, how 
would he be able to recognize its recorded expres- 
tion in the Bible’ In other words, if God did not 
reveal himself to the hearts of his children, how 
would it be possible for them to recognize his 
voice in the written Word? Jesus, in the Golden 
Rule, does not point us to the Bible, but to the 
law written on the heart of man. Not what is 
written in the book, but ‘whatsoever ye would 
that mén should do unto you.” The morality of 
the Bible is binding upon men, primarily, not be- 
cause it is in that book, but because it is RIGHT, 
and God has endowed them with the faculty of 
perceiving that it is so. 


Do we then dishonor or disparage the Bible? 


Nay, God forbid. We accept it as of inestimable 


value as a record of the Diyine will, the moral. 


quickener of the world, as pointing out to men 
the way of life and salvation; and we believe a 
day is coming when the whole human race will 
accept it joyfully and recognize its glorious worth, 
not through the operation of ‘‘the letter that 


killeth,” but by ‘‘the spirit that maketh alive.” 


What then? Shall we seek to force it upon men 
by the aid of the civil power? Shall we make the 
State, through its schools or otherwise, a teacher 
of religion’? Shall we tax citizens wlio do not ac- 
cept our views of the Bible for the support of 
schools in which those views are taught? We 
regret that all our countrymen do not agree with 
us as to the authority and value of the Bible, for 
then it could be used in every school in the land, 
But we must take things as they are, and respect 
the rights of citizens, without regard to their 
religious opinions. We believe that Christianity 
in its fullness is the grandest inspirer of morality, 
the most powerful influence for the formation of a 
noble character and for making good citizens, 
What then? Shall we force it upon the people 
by power of law’ Shall we insist that the cate- 
chist, the preacher and the revivalist shall have 
access to the common schools, for the purpose of 
persuading the children to give their hearts to 
Christ, and that men shall be paid for this re- 
ligious work out of the public treasury’ And 
when we are told that good morals cannot be 
taught in the schools without the aid of the 
Bible as an authority, we simply say that, ac- 
cording to the testimony of the book itself, the 
statement is untrue. The Bible, to those who 
accept it, is of unspeakable advantage in the work 
of education: let it be used in th@ family, the 
Sunday-school, the Bible-class, and wherever else 
it can be employed without infringing upon the 
rights of citizens; but in the common schools, 
which are supported by general taxation, and | 
which the children of Christiaus and Jews, Cat] 
lies and Protestants, believers and unbelievers, 
side by side for the purpose of acquiring BECK gg 
knowledge, we would not insist upon its introd 
tion, nor upon any form of worship or religio 
instruction whatever. On the other hand, 
would insist that no form of anti-Christian ¢ 
anti-religious instruction be allowed, but that t* . 
schools shall be devoted, in good faith, to secu,-° 
teaching and the inculcation of those rules, 
common morality in which all their supporters ar, 
agreed. The difficulties in the way of this ¢_ 
rangement are such only/as bigotry and prejud‘ 
conjure up to frighten ws withal. 
stantial existence, they will, if boldly confronted. 
fade away like fog before the rising sun. é 


We are happy in the belief that these views are 


spreading rapidly and surely among Christians of 
every Protestant denomination, and that they 
will eventually work their way to the acceptance 
of all classes of American citizens. 
EPISCOPAL MISSIONS IN ENGLAND. 
NE encouraging sign of our times%s the in- 
creased piety and efficiency of the English 
Established Church. The Christian Union has 
already noticed, under the head of Church News, 
the very effective system of missions in that 
Chureh, which is finding favor more and more, 
and doing immense good in many ways. 
We have received a letter from the Rev. G. R, 
Thornton, rector of one of the principal church” 
in Nottingham, giving an account of a mission t*, - 
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has recently been held there, which we copy, 
because it shows graphically how efficient is the 
system of church work being carried on in this 

“The Nottingham Episcopal Mission was held 
from Nov. 13 to Nov. 26, and a very blessed season 
it was. Many were led-to the Saviour, and the 
whole town was stirred in a more remarkable way 
than ever before in all its known history. The 
last day alone can reveal the good done. Some 
eighteen churches were open daily for eight days, 
and a very large number of factories were opened 
to receive addresses from the clergy as well as ad- 
dresses from experienced ladies to the girls work- 
ing in the lace factories, who are so numerous with 
us. 

“In one instance the men of a factory didn't 
like the mission preachers coming, and chose a 
ringleader to sit in front, just under him, to be 
ready with a few of his mates to answer him and 
oppose the work. However, through God's power, 
the message was so blessed that he hadn't one 
‘word to say, and there was nothing but interest 
expressed, 

“In another factory young women were so in- 
fluenced by a lady’s words that she was invited 
there every day, and on Saturday morning found, 
to her surprise, that the foreman had fitted up his 
office for an inquiry room for any who were anx- 
ious for personal conversation.” 

The writer of this letter, in company with the 
Rev. Mr. ‘Ryder.and the Rev. Mr. Dawson, of Not- 
tingham, was among the attendants of the Oxford 
union meeting for the promotion of Scriptural 
holiness, of which an account was given ina re- 
cent numberof the Christian Union. Heexpresses 
the opinion that the Episcopal Church has been 
much quickened through that movement, though 
be also says that ‘‘extreme caution is needed to 
present the whole truth, and there is need of 
watchfulness and continual bumiliation as well as 
a living faith in a risen and victorious Head.” 

It should be added that Nottingham is in the 
diocese of the excellent Bishop Wordsworth, whose 
earnest piety is shown by the class of efforts 
whicl he favors. The use of trained lay workers, 
particularly of ladies, is anotber gratifying feat- 
ure, showing the Christian good sense of the Eng- 
lish Chureh in quietly approving ‘‘ the things that 
are excellent.” 

The Church of England, if it has hitherto 
shown mostly conservatism, is certainly now put- 
ting on more and more the spirit of pregress, and 
in this respect she is eminently fitted to be a leader 
in Christendom. For she is so cultured, so sober, 
£0 balanced, and in so many ways held back from 
extremes, that the Christian world may feel quite 
sure that the measures she sanctions will be sober- 
ly and wisely considered, and may be safely adopt- 

When she favors eight-day meetings, inquiry 
~eetifres, and lay female exhorters and teachers, 
ma’ be quite sure it is from no ill-eongidered 
whe' enthusiasm, but because, having proved 
fere:s, she holds fast to that which is good. 
year 
an¢ 


NOTES. 


w Advisory Council called by Plymouth 
of in its letter-missive of February Ist met on 
ble “fternoon. In this edition it is impossible to 
ti precise organization, but it is safe to say that 

ur-fifths of the invited churches are repre- 
™'Of the remainder nearly one-half have de- 

O! ecause of revivals which demand the presence 

W'ors of pastors and people. One church de- 

mm’ Ur this reasop, and afterwards reconsidered its 
«ction in view of the pressure which is brought to bear 
: far to prevent a general acceptance of the invita- 

e ~he Council is nearly twice as large as that 
‘which assembled in 1874, and it includes a little less 
‘than ha'f ef the churches which were then repre- 
sented. Its size and composition place it indisputably 
above the suspicion of any local, personal or sectarian 
(prejudice. 

—General Babcock’s trial is commanding the 
attention of the whole country as we go to press—not 
only because of its own merits, but on accouut of the in- 
timate relations of the defendant at the White House. 
We are forced to renew our protest against the ten- 
dency of opposition journals to create a sentiment 
Prejudicial to the accused at this early stage of the 

‘case. This must, perhaps, be expected; for at Wash- 
ington the air is full of rumors as to serious falling 
out between the President and Secretary Bristow, io 
consequence of the latter’s*determination to prosecute 
Babcock. That these rumors are exaggerated is a 

wif course, and that there is any excuse for as- 

to! Fit the President wishes to shield his private 

/, if guilty, may be set down as pure malice of 

tne political type. The unscrupulous elements in both 

parties sre trying to make all the capital possible out 

of this -ase,and to this end the verdict, whatever it 
aay be, will be distorted. 

—A few weeks since, the Tribune, in an editorial 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


heaced “Turn Back the Hands," set forth in very ef-— 


fictive style the shortcomings of the Democratic party 
in Congress, and cited in proof of ita disregard for 
“loyalty,” in the Northern sense of the word, the ap- 
polntment as clerk of the Ways and Means Committee 
of a Georgian who vamed his child in honor of the a+ 
of Abraham Lincoln. An answer was speedily 
sent back from Washington by J. P. Hambicton, th» 
accused official, denying the truth of the eharge with 
great apparent indignation. The Trietae guardedly 
apologized in its issue of the next day; aud for a fort- 
night therenfger the Democratic press and the inimical 
pertion of the Republican press rang with denuneia- 
tions of a journal which could be so abjectly mean as 
to make only a half-apology when it had done an in- 
nocent man so grave an-injury. When all hands had 


exhausted thelr powers of vituperation and Mr. Ham- , 


eto ‘itten ¢ ‘tter calling 
bleton himself bad written a final letter catling for | ) uG5 are fortunate in having bought them of-a firm 


proofs, the Trilune copied from a Washington journal 
of 1872 the death notice of the un fortunate child in ques- 
tion. It rend “John W. B. Hambleton,” and seems 
to have settled the official status of Mr. Morrison’s 
clerk, for the following letter was published on Satur- 
day morning: 
Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1376. 
Dr. J. P. Hambleton, Clerk Ways and Means Committee. 

Sik: The charge so often made and as often denied by 
you that you had named a son after the assassin of Mr. Lin- 
coln, I have until now wholly disbelieved. Recent devel- 
orments which show your son to have been named or 
recognized by the name of John W. B. Hambleton give at 
least a semblance of truth to the charge. With the slightest 
appearance of the truth of such a charge I have but one duty 
to perform, that ia to accept your resignation offered some 
time ago, which I do hereby. Respectfully yours, 

W. R. Morrison, 
Chairman Committee on Ways and Means. 

—Farther investigations have connected this 
Hambleton with certain blackmailing operations be- 
fore the war, whereby Northern merchants were en- 
abled to buy themselves off from a “ black-list”’ 
branding them as abolitionists and circulated at the 
South by its editor. It is fair to say that neither Mr. 
Speaker Kerr nor Mr. Morrison appear to have known 
anything of their appointee’s antecedents, but care- 
lessness in a case like this justly brings discredit upon 
the party. Not that the man had not the right, if he 
chose, to name his child after one of the most conspic- 
uous murderers of bistory, but for him to seek and hold 
office under Government was a step which no political 
party could safely allow. Now, does any one suppose 
that the Democratic press is bastening to ask the 
Trilune’s pardon for the vehement abuse of the last 
foritnigbt? Not a bit of it! It has even grudged the 
space to print Mr. Morrison’s letter, an omiasion which 
must, we suppose, be excused on “journalistic” 
grounds. 

—The Hon. Reverdy Johnson died suddenly at 
Annapolis, Maryland—the place of his birth—on Thurs- 
day. He was visiting Governor Carroll at the exeenu- 
tive mansion, and had dined with a number of 
guests, appearing perfectly well throughout the enter- 
tainment, and partaking of nothing to whivh the pain- 
ful accident which caused bis death can be ascribed. 
On leaving the house after nightfall, he seems to have 
fallen, striking his head against a stone wall, and re- 
ceiving other injuries which caused his death almost 
immediately, as life was nearly extinct when he was 
discovered lying on the pavement in the yard. Mr. 
Jobnson was seventy-nine years old. He was appoint- 
ed State’s attorney in 1819, and since that time has 
been constantly before the country in various positions 
of honor and responsibility open to a jurist and states- 

—By a vote of 41 to 15 the Senate, on Friday, 
passed the House bill, appropriating a million and a 
half for the Centennial Exhibition. This places the 
enterprise on a basis which assures its creditable 
opening, and although an outcry is raised against 
the extravagance of Congress in the matter, public 
sentiment in general will approve the measure, par- 
ticularly if there is reasonable economy on the part of 
the Commissioners. 


—On Sunday the Sultan signed the decree grant- 
ing the Andrassy reforms to the people of the inaur- 
gent districts, and the embassadors of the six powers 
were informed of the fact. Turkey bas done a good 
deal of promising within the memory of man, and 
those who believe that the Sultan expects to fulfill his 
pledges without close supervision are probably very 
few in number and of limited intelligence. 


r. Bruce, the colored United States Senator, 
made a sensation in executive session on Friday by 
speaking in terms of unmeasured denunciation of the 
Presideut and of the whole Republican organization 
atthe South. It is understood that he regards his race 
as having been betrayed by the party, and when the 
‘everlasting Pinchback case comes up he will probably 
repeat his assertions in open session. There is much 
perplexity umong politicians as to what shall be done 
with bim if he persists in this uunlooked-for course. 


—New York received a warning, midway of the 
week, that under certain conditions not at all un- 
likely to occur she might ensily suffer the fate of Chi- 
eago or Boston. A Broadway block was two-thirds 
destroyed in a little more than two hours after fire 
was discovered in one of its buildings, and that on a 
still, damp night, with no snow in the streets, and the 
whole force of the fire department in a highly efficient 
condition. Had the fire occurred a week before 


when a seventy-mile gale wae blowing, there le every 
refson to suppose that the Fast River alone could have 
checked the progress of the flames. The fire depart- 
ment did everything that could be done: bat the sup- 
ply of water was not over abundant, and while we 
have every resson to congratulate ourselves on the 
bravery aud skill of firemen*and police, it is evident 
that the city is practically at the mercy of a fire onee 
started before an adequate wiud. 

—We know of no instance of commercial honor 
more creditable to its authors and to the age than the 
announcement of Daring Brothers & Co., that they will 
pay the interest ou three million bonds of the Eastern 
Railroad, negotiated and placed through their instru- 
mentality. They were in no way legally responsible, 
having only exercised their best judgment, in good 
faith, in recommending the bonds. The bolders of the 


noble enough and rich enough to save them from loss. 
* Hilow far that little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 

—Last week a court at Bridgeton, N. J., ac- 
quitted Landis of the murder of Caruth on the ground 
of insanity. This week auother court in the same 
State and town declares him sane. The plain English 
of all this is that the jury, and probably a large per- 
centage of the community besides, think that the 
“temporary insanity’’ which inspired the fatal shoot- 
ing was justifiable under the circumstances. Tbe law 
does not recognize such a plea for justification, 30 a 
roundabout course involving a straining of consciences 
on the part of all concerned has to be resorted to. 
Perhaps it is right to let Landis go free, but ought not 
the law tp have given him some means of redress in 
the first instance ? 


—Those ministers who were denounced a few 
years ago for “preaching polities in the pulpit” can 
take comfort in the reflection that some futug gener- 
ation may consider them worthy of henor. Wither- 
spoon, Princeton's President, to whom the Presby- 
terians have erected a monument in Philadelphia, is 
remembered principally as one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence; but it is not to be for- 
gotten that he was a member of the Continental Con- 
gress for six years, and that he devised and advocated 
political measures while a Presbyterian minister. No- 
body would think of detracting aught from his fame 
ou this account. It is quite certain also that he 
preached on the political situation in his day. Unless, 
therefore, Revolutionary “ politics”’ were of u differ- 
ent sort from the politics, say of anti-slavery daya, it 
will be difficult to give a good reason why our anti- 
slavery preachers are not entitled to such distinction 
as is now justly given to Witherspoon. 

—The acme of wickedness—the organization of 
an evangelical, unsectarian church, with no creed but 
the New Testament. All other sinus may be forgiven, 
but for this you will bave all manner of ecclesiastical 
dogs pursuipg you with mouths! 


—Zion's Herald makes a strong protest against 
the inflated and exaggerated style adopted by the re. 
porters (and sometimes by editors) of newspapers in 
their accounts of crime and criminals. ‘Shall we,’’ it 
pathetically asks, “ever get back again toa solid basis 
of truth in our currency and in our conversation?” 
Nothing could be more demoralizing than this method 
of dealing with the records of crime and the history ef 
criminals. The facts in their vpaked form are sufficiently 
revolting; why seek to deepen their blackness by 
vulgar rhetorical devices and morbid and sentimental 
descriptions? Zion's Herald finds an illustration of 
this bad practice in the case of the forger Winslow, 
the published accounts of whose delinquencies bave 
been grossly exaggerated. Bad as be is, he is not the 
incarnate, impure, reckless reprobate that be has been 
pictured. He was not a remarkable preacher, and the 
story that on the Sunday before his criminality was dis- 
closed he preached “a masterly sermon, full of elo- 
queuce, pathos and high moral sentiment,” is not true. 
He preached for the last time two weeks before his 
flight, but “did not bave his usual ‘liberty.’ It was 
noticed that he did not look his audience in the face, 
and only broke out into freedom whev he intimated 
that whatever might be the character of his own life, 
then or thereafter, Christianity itself was a divine 
fact.” But the simple truth was too tame for the re- 
porter, whose pen was a brush filled with blackest ink, 
and could only trace the broadest and ugtiest-looking 
lines! 

—Judging from the. remarks of one or more of 
their religious papers, Professor Austin Phelps’s plea 
for uniou between the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists is not unanimously endorsed even by the 
Presbyterians. The Old School wing, extinct in name, 
but still alive to steadfastness to standards and tradi- 
tiens, could ensily discover where the two churches 
differ fundamentally ; but im these days of union plans 
it is nnsafe to predict whether they would or not. 
Prof. Phelps says truly that Coygregatioualists and 
Presbyterians are “naturally one.” They are one in 
spirit and work; they interchange pastors; they give 
up their weak churches to each other; they support so- 
cieties with common aims. To be sure, there is the ob- 
stacle of a wide difference in their ecolesiastical systems; 
but coming together in a trve brotherly spirit they 
might be disposed. to make large mutual concessions. 
Presbyterians might give up their Presbytery and Con- 
gregationalists their iudividual church liberties—wha 
knows? 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Is it right to teach children of Santa Claus? 
LWAYS tell vour children the truth, ard 
they will always believe you. It is not necessary 


to deceive a child in order to amuse bim. He can 
* make-believe ’’ Sauta Claus better than you can. 


— ——— 


2. Are we not to take Christ at his word? You know 
that he says: ** Whatsocever ye shall ask the Futher in 
my name he shall give it you.” Why does he speaX so 
if he does not mean it? 

If you begin to take Christ Jitera’ly why do you not 
proceed to take all his bard sayings the same way? 
You should not take any thought for the morrow, what 
you shall eat or drink or wear. You must eat his body 
and drink his blood. You must hate your father and 
mother. Now, manifestly, these are not to be strained 
to their literal meanings. Why then strain the prom- 
ise in this way? Yousay in your letter that you live 
too far from church to attend regularly. Why do you 
not ask God to build a church across the road, and to 
create a minister, and take care of him? Ah! you 
cannot believe the text to be literally true. It would 
be a perfect Aladdin's lampif it were. Now common 
sense is God’s own divinely appointed commentator 
and expounder of all revelations. It will give you the 
key if you seek it. 


3. Have you ever found in the Bible any Scripture 
that does authorize any council of religious men in 
getting up creeds or catechisms? 

Ne, nor anything that forbids this theological pas- 
time to those who choose to engage iu it. 


= 


4. Is Mrs. Stowe going to finish her story of Harry 
and Eva Henderson this year? I wish she would get 
Bolton and Caroline married soon. 


We pass the suggestion along to Mrs. Stowe. As the 
guardian of those worthy people, she ought to do 
something nice for them without delay. 


5. Is there any good place in New York where spinal 
and hip troubles are cured ? 

There are places, aud good ones, we suppose, where 
such diseases are treated, but your family physician is 
the proper person to make inquiry for you. 


6. Joyousness. 


“One who has been striving to follow Christ,”’ asks 
whether ber heart has been deceived because she has 
not been lifted up intw such joy that she could testify 
to joyfulmess alsoe Surely not. Every man according 
to his natural temperament—Peter with one set of 
emotions and experiences, Johu with another, and 
Tbhemas with another. 


7. Some three or four years ago a gentleman and 
lady were admitted to our church on profession. They 
stood well in the community, and have been censistent, 
liberal and active Christians since. But the parties 
have both been divorced and married again, and our 
new minister says he cannot labor with a church, 
neither will the Lord prosper a church, where such a 
state of things evists. What benerit can be derived by 
turning them out? Is marriage after divorce admis- 
sible under any circumstances in the Christian 
Church? 


Where the cause for a divorce ia sufficient, according 
to the law of the New Testament (and see President 
Woalsey on Divorce and Divorce Legislation: Scrib- 
ner & Co.), there can be no logical objection to marriage 
after divorce. The law of marriage is not made strict 
for idea] but for practical reasons. Now, in the case 
you speak of, the harm resulting from divorce had 
already takem place before the persons applied for 
church membership. It is not, therefore, a question 
of marriage after divorce, but of divorce after mar- 
riage after divorce. The former marriages cannot be 
restored. To divorce these persons would be to ag- 
gravate the wrong done to society, to produce a con- 
fusion worse confounded. The common-sense and 
Christian way of doing iv sucha case is to recognize 
the fact that you cannot undo what has been done, 
and that one would surely work more mischief in the 
vain attempt to undoit. If you had to deal with mar- 
ried people not yet divorced, or with divorced people 
Dot yet re-married, the case would be different. But 
Dow that the old unions are hopelessly dissolved, and 
perhaps more than one new union formed, to break 
these also, for the sake of a logical and ideal consist- 
ency, is to fly in the face of good sense and good 
merals for the sake of showing one’s self an incor- 
rigible doctrinaire. No such case was contemplated 
in Scripture. Christ's words do not bind except in 
such cases as were ip his mind. 


8. lf the United States were driven to protect by 
lows every individual citizen from bodily oppression 
and slavery, . - may we not be driven to protect 
by law each and every person from religious oppres- 
sion? .. Why not establish the Bible as the only 
rule of faith and obedience? 


There we are plump! If the doctrines of those who 
will force the Bible upon the children of Catholics, 
Jews or pagans be correct, then our querist is right. 
Let us abolish the priests straightway, either by ban- 
ishment, imprisoument or stake! let us imitate the 
Pope himself by taking away the childreri of Catholics 
and educating tbem iu our faith and saving their souls 
by tbe strong arm of the law! But where would be 
liberty? How should we like to see the Romanist 


There is no patent on infallibility, and he can assume 


that he is right, and that we are deluded followers 
of blind leaders. 


9. Have we a right to expect an anawer to our 
prayers when the thing prayed for is contrary to the 
course of nature and seems to us an impossibility? 


We think not. True Christian resignation implies 
not only a trust in God's special providence, but also 
in the general arrangement and order of nature. For 


is not this God also? Is he less our father in his action | 


through nature than in his more personal dealing with 
us? 


10. Is it right under any circumstances to marry 
vithout love? How far may it be right to allow reason, 
the advice of friends, and consideration for others to 
control feeling in this matter? What would be the re- 
sult of union from sense of duty ona nature that 
yearns to love and to worship, to look up in perfect 
trust—one in which the sentiment awakens a new life, 
etc. ? 

The advice of wise friends should have weight. 
Reason should always be beard. And it is well to re- 
member that a marriage in which there is a perfect 
and ideal unity rarely ever finds place. If we cannot 
do as we will we must choose the best left to us. But 
do not marry a person whose society is unpleasant to 
you. Do not marry against your judgment because 
you are too weak to resist the influemce of friends. 
How far a marriage entered upon without euthusiasm 
from a deliberate conviction of duty is likely to prove 
beneficial depends upon the kind of persons brought 
together. How far are you habitually given to subor- 
dinating feeling to duty? and how lasting and domi- 
nant are your convictions of duty? and how well do 
you suit yourself to circumstances? If your desire for 
love be a second-hand sentiment derived from poetry 
and novels, we should think it might well be put down 
by reason. If it be a deep-seated and inherent quality 
of your nature we fear a marriage without enthusiastic 
attachment would result disagtrously. 


Education, 


Japan not long ago called upon a Rutger's Col- 
lege professor to become Superintendent of Education 
in the Empire. Professor Clark, of Amherst, follows 
to establish an agricultural college there. 


The item is going the rounds that a professor- 
ship of music is to be founded in Cornell University at 
the next commencement, with a graduate of Oxford 
or Leipsic to fill the chair. Cornell's victory in the 
college regatta last summer certainly developed the 
existence of great voice and lung power among her 
students, 


The Providence, R. L., school authorities have 
actually succeeded in putting up a handsome and con- 
venient public school house for twenty-five hundred 
dollars less than the sum appropriated for the purpose. 
These men should be immediately appointed perpetual 
commissiouers for universal public buildings; they 
seem to be endowed with au honest understanding of 
the rule of subtraction. 

Mr. Wood, of the New York Board of Educa- 
tion, begins his career as bead of that body by pro- 
posing to remedy certain defectsin the present system. 
Among other reforms, he urges making the salaries of 
Primary School teachers equal to those of the teachers 
in the Grammar Schools, because, as every one knows, 
youngsters and babies are harder to teach than their 
older brothers and sisters. 


Wisconsin's new law providing free text-books 
for the public schools is expected to secure the follow- 
ing objects: ‘‘The saving of nearly one-half in the 
cost; the removal of the last exception to the absolute 
freedcm of the schools; the economical use of the 
books by successive classes; the less frequent changes 
when school boards have the responsibility of pur- 
chasing and caring for the books; and the full and 
prompt equipment of the schools at the beginning of 
the term." 


Good instructors will find encouragement in 
Missouri. It has been decided there to put the whole 
educational system of the State on a better footing, 
and one of the reform measures requires the quarterly 
mination of all the teachers upon questions to be 
rnished by the State Superintendent and the presi- 
Gents of the State normal schools. The examinations 
vill be strictly public—whether oral or written doves 
not appear; but in either case, it is to be assumed that 
the test will be sufficiently searching to weed out the 
poor material. 


The late Principal Gardner, of Boston, insisted 
on independence and self-reliance in the teacher. To 
one of his assistants be once said: “I shall demand of 
you resulta, but you may take your own methods of 
producing them. I shall not complain of your method 
if the right results come. IL sball always be glad to 
give you advice, but—one thing more. If you adopt 
your own course and methods, you may fail; if you 
try to copy mine, you certainly wiil. Ina teuchiog, no 
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undervalue experience, ef course; but after all, in a 
very high sense, a teacher is born and not made.” Mr. 
Gardner was a man of this pattern himself. 


Of the thirteen millions who make up our 
school-going population, about eight millions are en- 
rolled in schools. But it appears that not two-thirds 
of these are in average daily attendance, a fact which 
draws the remark from an exchange that there is 
therefore a considerable waste of money in making 
provision for more pupils than come together at any 
one time. It would be difficult, however, to suggest a 
remedy ip any given case; besides, the cry has ugaally 
been that we don't put money enough into the educa- 
tional cause. Undoubtedly it could be more judi- 
ciously economized in many instances. 


College graduates of over fifteen years’ stan ling 
invariably notice the changes that have crept into 
university life since their day. As this revolution is 
due mainly to the increase of wealthy students, it be- 
comes something of a question whether the colleges 
can afford to disregard its tendency. No one will be- 
grudge them their added resources; but everybody 
will certainly_hold them to their duty of guarding 
against an element which is known to bave, under 
certain conditions, a deteriorating effect. Thia subject 
we find taken up by the Harvurd Advocite as quite a 
serious matter; and as its editors are students who 
have ample opportunity to observe the facts in tho 
case, their impressions and opinions are entitled to a 
hearing. The Advocate pictures the changes referret 
to as follows: “Thus we have passed, within a few 
decades, from a state in which curtains and carpets 
were rarities, and to raize a subscription of a huadred 
collars almost a miracle, to the present days of Euro- 
pean clothes and Eastlake furnitore, and more than 
half the roOms in college at a rent of $150 to $399 for 
nine months. In short, we are appreaching the state 
in which Harvard, like the English universities, shall 
contain a class of men who, with the assurance of her- 
editary wealth, are devoid of the energy that aequired 
it; who have not force of character enough to explain, 
even to themselves, why they are in college; who, being 
there without earnestness of purpose, fail to make 
college training the foundation of their future infiu- 
ence; who flually leave college self-esteemed oligarchs, 
with neither the power vor the inclination to exert a 
superior influence for good upon others."" Of course, 
this refers only to a cluss of men which is in the minor- 
ity now, but which is nevertheless influential and in- 
creasing in numbera. No doubt the faculties note these 
inroads into the old-time state of things, and perhaps 
they do not fearthem. Still they cannot be ignored. 


Art. 


THE WATER-COLOR EXHIBITION. 


With a promptness which is somewhat aggra- 
vating to that large portion of the community which 
covsiders the times hard aud money scarce, two of the 
highest priced pictures in the exhibition, Mr. Cole- 
man’s and Mr. Tiffany's, were sold respectively at 
#1500 and #1000 on the opening night. Other artists 
were equally fortunate, except as to price, and it is 
understood that some of the pictures have been re- 
sold at an advance since the original purchase. Strange 
as it may seem to those whose bank accounts are just 
now at a low figure, there is evidently a class whose 
reserve fund is always equal to the demand of a good 
picture. 

Mr. Coleman's painting, the Mosque of Sidi-Hallui, _ 
Tlemcen, Algeria, is easily one of the best water-colors 
that has been painted by an American. Whether it is 
properly classified with such works as make up the 
bulk of the exhibition may, perhaps, be fairly ques- 
tioned, since the methods whereby it was produced 
are wholly different, but its excellence as a work of 
art is beyond dispute. The subject, as its title implies, 
is mainly architectural, representing a lofty square 
tower of Moorish design, surrouuded by a group of 
tumble-down bouses and arch-work, while men, wo- 
men, eamels and borses in picturesque and brilliant 
costume lend life to the scene. The light and shade of 
the picture is its distinguishing characteristic. Broad 
spaces of crumbling masonry are glowing iu the sun 
in delightful contrast with shadowy recesses aod half- 
dark archways in whose shelter there may be alm s:t 
avythivg appropriate to the mysterious East. 

Mr. Tiffany's paiuting is very different in subject, 
though pot unlike in mechanical treatment. It is 
called in the cutalogue *‘ Az Good as New," the scens 
having been apparently suggested by seeing a couple 
of old women chaffering over some kitchen utensil be- 
fore a little boutique in a Swiss town. With all its 
strength of bandling and richness of color there is a 
something which we miss. Perhaps the subject is not 
large enough forthe frame. If the picture were bait 
the size it is, it would make less show, aad would aot 
possibly have commanded conspicuous a place 
the walls, but it would be a most charming cabinet 
picture, and its artistic value would, it seems to us, be 
enhanced. However, it bas stood the teat of aa excep- 
ticnally dull season by finding a purchaser almost as 
soon as it was offered for sale. 3 

The room in which these two pictures are hung con- 
tains decidedly the choicest of the cellection. No, TH 
A Summer's Day, by F. Hopkinson Smith, is the best 
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that we remember to have seen from his hand, and very | 


pleasant to look at even in such a mild winter as this. 
The “ Stage Office,” by Edwin A. Abbey, is an admira- 
ble bit of genre-painting, with the costumes of seventy 
years ago, and an implied story, the drift of which we 
could not satisfactorily make out. Near it is “The 
Intruders,’ an elaborate and highly-colored work, by 
BK. K. Jobnson. A maas of variegated growing flowers 
is seldom painted with more painstaking care and, on 
the whole, more successfully, than in this instance. 
Mr. William Magrath, whose Irish scenery and passages 
of pensant life were so prominent a feature in last 
year’s exhibition, is well represented this season. Per- 
haps the most pleasing of bis pictures is “Nora,” No. 
169, in the Fast Room, but all his work that we have 
seen is admirable in design and execution. 

One is very apt to linger long in the North Room, but 
the rest of the exh‘bition must not be overlooked. In 
the East Room, James Sinilies’ “Scrub Race on the 
Western Plains” bas the place of honor. There is, we 
understand, some dispute among the critics whether it 
represents the beginning or the end of the race. Let 
the public decide. It is, at all events, a spirited and 
highly creditable piece of work. Mr. Winslow Homer 
does not appear at his best. Some of the specimens of 
bis skill are the reverse of creditable, and pone of them 
are up to bis highest standard. It may be that he is 
working into a new line, for we notice attempts to 
paint the human face, which he has hitherto shanned, 
doubtless knowing his own weaketss. Mr. Homer is 
generally so enjoyable for eertain indescribable quali- 
ties of color and composition that it is very disappoint- 
ing not to find them perpetual. Very likely he sold all 
his most characteristic pictures before the exhibition 


opened 


The exhibition as a whole ia hardly an improvement 
upon last year’s. That was possibly not to be expected. 
This is the ninth year of the Society, and its improve- 
ment was so marked at first that, as is often the case 
with precocious children, it bas perhaps vow to enter 
upon a period of slower development. Many of the 
pictures will, we understand, be transferred to the 
Brooklyn Exhibition after the close of the Academy. 

HOUSEHOLD ARTY. 

The Pook«f American Interiors prepared by 
Charles Wyliys Elliott is the title in full of this elegant 
volume published by James R. Osgood & Cvo.; and 
richly illustrated by the admirable heliotype proc- 
esses now so successfully employed. The frontispiece 
is a very effective interior view of the Memorial Hall 
at Harvard with the long tables set in order for dinner. 
The household illustrations proper begin with Long- 
fellow’s library at Cambridge and run through a long 
list, mainly of Boatonian interiors, including studiea, 
dining-roowms, stair-cases, and drawing rooms belonging 
to rich or famous men, and most of them characterized 
‘by something beautifulin architectural design or artist- 
ic decoration. New York City is ignored in these 
Nlustrations, but we are allowed to infet that there will 
at some future time be a continuation of the series 
when we may hope to see some of her many fine in- 
‘teriors. The nearest approach to the city is Mr. 
Bryant's library at Roslyn, Long Island, and the draw- 
ing room of Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn at Albany. We hope 
to refer more particularly to Mr. Elliott's work atsome 
future time, for the subject of household decoration, 
interior and exterior, is likely to command more and 
more attention as we acquire a better appreciation of 
these branches of decorative and usefulart. - 


APPLETON'S ART JOURNAL. 

The full page illustfations for February are ‘‘ A 
Feast of Cherries,” after Birket Foster; a portrait of 
Michael Argelo, apn engraving of Bridgeman’s “ Amer- 
iean Circus in France,"’ and whut the publishers refer 
to as an “etching” of Landseer’s ‘* Death of a Stag.”’ 
‘This last plate is very like a lithograph, and we can 
only conciude that “etching” isa misprint. “Studies 
and Sket« hes”’ (Landseer’s) occupies the leadiug pages; 
“Views of American Homes”’ is continued with illus- 
trations of several Hudson River residences; “* House- 
‘held Art’ by Mr. Elliott illustrates Japanese porce- 
lain, and there is a large amount of miscellaneous mat- 
ter from various Foreign and American authors. The 
American Circus mentioned above is a copy of the 
picture which attracted so much attention at the 
Academy Exhibition last year. 


THOUGHTS FOR EVERY DAY. 
1. 


EOPLE seem to think that love toward God 

must be totally different in kind from the love 
which we feel for our fellow-croatures, nay, as though 
it might exist without any feeling at all. If we be- 
lieved that it ought to be the same feeling which is 
expressed by a living friendship upon earth, higher 
aod purer, but not less real and warm, and if we tried 
our hearts to see whether it isin us by the same testa, 
there would be less self-deception on this point; and 
we should more easily be convinced that we must be 
wholly destitute of that of which we can show no 
lively token. 

J.C, Hans. 


If. 

Then said Mr. a ey We need not be so afraid 
of this valley, for here is nothing to hurt us unless we 
procure it to ourselves. "Tis true Christian did here 
mmeet with Apollyon, with whom he also bad a sore 
‘combat; but the fray was the fruit of those slips that 


{ (currency) is frequently used to denote instruments of 


he got in going down the hill; for those that get slips 
there must look for combats here. This valley of Hu- 
miliation is in itself as fruitful a place as any the crow 


flies over. It is the best and most fruitful piece of 
ground in all these parts. It is a fat ground, and, as — 
you see, aboundeth nuch in meadows. . . . Behold 
how green this valley is) also how beautiful with lities! 
Joun BUNYAN. 
IIT. 

Between late and too late there is, thanks be to God, 
an inconceivable distance. 

MADAME SWETCHINE. 
IV. 

The humblest and the weakest may know more of 
God, of moral evil and good, by a single act of charity | 
or a prayer of self-surrender, than all the sages can | 
teach, ay, or ali the theologians can dogmatize upon. 

F. W. RosEeRrTson. 


Vv. 


He that knoweth how to live inwardly and to make | 


emall reckening of things without neither requireth 
places por awaiteth times for the performance of re- 
ligious exercises, 
THOMAS A KEMPIS 
VI. 

For some are too proud to forgive themselves till the 
forgiveness of God bas had its way with them, has 
drowned their pride in the tears of repentance, and 
made their heart come again like the heart of a little 
child, 

GeorGE MAGDONALD. 
Vil. 


If I may net, sin-defiled, 

Claim my birthright as a child, 
Suffer it that I to Thee 

Asa hired servant be; 

Let the lowliecst task be mine, 
Grateful, 30 the work be Thine. 
If there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on; 
If a Diinder soul there be, 

Let me guide bim nearer Thee. 
Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent; 
Let me be the thing I meant; 

Let me find in Thy employ 
Peace, that dearer is than joy, 
Out of self to love be led, 

And to heaven acclimated, 

Until all things sweet and good 


Scem my natural habitude. 
W HITTIER. 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. 

Currency and Banking. By Bonamy Price, Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford. lMmo., 
ljié pp. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The author of this volume writes in a style very 
ublike that which is expected of an Oxford professor 
of an abstract science. His language is simple and 
direct, often abrupt, sometimes quite inelegant and 
careless, but be never indulges in a supertiuous word 
or leads his readers into the wilderness of abstractions 
which students of fnancial science have learned to ex- 
pect and fear. The author seems to have an uoprofess- 
orlike weakness for the society of ordinary business 
men: or perbaps bis late visit to the United States 
gave him an opportunity of learning how much can 
be said in few and short words; but, whatever the 
cause may be, bis distinctness is cause for surprise and 
gratitude. 

His book consists of three chapters; one on metallic 
currency, one op paper currency, and one entitled 
“What isa Bank?” In his definition of metallic cur- 
rency there are passages which would delight an infla- 
tionist, if he read no farther. Gold is only a medium of 
exchange, the author says. It cost all it was worth— 
(Prof. Price might have said truthfully that it cost 
more than its value in many cases)—to get it out of the 

round. Gold and silver are used as currency because 
hey bave a fixed value, are portable, light in compari- 
son with their worth, enduring, and divisible into very 
spall quantities, as is not the case with bullocks, 
slaves, beaver-skins and other articles which have at 
times served as currency. They are coined only for 
convenience sake; astawp or inscription placed upon 
pieces of metal, by an authority which every one 
trusts, satisfies people as to the fineness and value of 
each piece, and relieves buyers and sellers of the ne- 
cessity of carrying scales for weighing, and acids for 
testing the metal. But no amount of precious metal 
is in itself enough to make a nation rich; if the yield 
of bullion in the United States were a million dollars 
per day, but at a cost, for production, of two million 
dollars’ worth of labor; food, clothing, &c., for miuers, 
the country would steadily grow poorer. 

Looking farther, however, an inflationist would be 
disgusted to read that ‘tin America the expression 


exchange other than money—all those, namely, that 
consist of paper—but this is a practice much'to be dep- 
recated.” True, “coin and bank-notes perform gen- 
erally the same work. They transfer property and 
thus exchange commodities,’’ but while the coin has 
actual unvarying value, ‘“‘a bank-azote is an excellent 
tool of exchange but on one vital condition, that it is 
as trustworthy as the metal itself of the coin.” 


From the passages just quoted, the reader will natu- 
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rally suspect that an inconvertible currency, like our 
own tormenting greenbacks, receives no sort of favor 
from Prof. Price. He admits that such notes are re- 
ceived with considerable confidence when issued by 
governments, because there is a general belief that the 
government desires to redeem them, and will some 
day be able to do so. But be nevertheless declares, 


after some arguments which neither Senator Morton, 


General Butler nor Wendell Phillips cau controvert, 
that— 

* An inconvertible currency is incapable of being defended. 
It may have had af excusable origin in an overwhelming 
political situation, and if maintained for a brief time only . 
may do comparatively small harm. But ita continuance is 
loeded with ever-repeated calamity to the country. In Eng- 
land no man of the smallest eminence comes forward to de- 
fend such a currency ; its radical and incurable Badreas is the 
setticod conviction of » English people. Every one would 
prefer the payment of interest on an increase of the national 
debt to the curse of a currency which meant one thing to- 
day and another thing to-morrow. In this matter England 
has nothing to bias her judgment on the ene side or the other: 
such a conviction, therefore, ought to carry weight in the 
United States.” 

As to ways of convertibility, the author says, they 
are many, aud that each country must ad6pt such ore 
as its own financial situation dictates: he frankly ad- 
mits, however, that none of them are unattended with 
pain. “Mun can not do wrong without in some man- 
ber or other having to atone for it by suffering,” and 
the people of the United States have dove wrong, and 
continue to co so, by putting off the act of resumption. 
Having explained how through a reduction of cur- 
rency, due to general financial prostration, and 
through the formation of new contracts ou a gold 
basis, the Bank of England was in 1821 enabled to re- 
sume specie payments two years in advance of the 
date fixed by law, the author says: 

“ Resumption would follow the same course in the Uaited 
States. The important point is to establish a conviction ia 
the minds of the whole people that the return to specte pay- 
ment is trrevocably decreed. When this feeling has pene- 
trvted the entire nation, the eyes of all will be turned to the 
fact that in a brief space of time the paper dollar will possess 
absolutely equal Value with th® metallic dollar, and the con- 
sequence of this will be a steadily advancing habit ef calcu- 
lating all debts ifkely to be of long standing and making all 
pecuniary arrangements on the basis of the metallic dollar. 
Trade with foreign countiies will march on the same line, 
importers will reckon with éver-increasing confidence on @ 
currency as good as metallic. Ths premium on gold will 
gradually diminish, and there is reason to believe that the 
period of resumption wit be anticipated as it was in Eng- 
land. But there must be no enlargement of the 
circulation—aot by a fraction—in the meanwhile, for the 
keystone of the whole building is that the death of thé in- 
couvertible paper is decreed past all hope of change.”’ 

The chapter headed, ** What ia a Bank?" can bardly 
be read too carefully in America. The answers to the 
queation implied in this chapter-head weuld show an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion ou the part of in- 
telligent Americans. There are no county seata, and 
but few less important towns in the United States, in 
which there are not many property-owners who firmly 
believe that between the restrictions of the Govern- 
ment and the greed of capitalists iu large cities, the 
towns are deprived of that ease of money which it is 
believed a local bank would induce. It is of no avail 
to tell such men of the experience of the inhabitants 
of similar localities where banks have by mistake been 
located—to tell them of the gathering of money to be 
sent to localities where large borrowers can be found, 
or of the discounting of paper drawn on non-residents, 
A bank cannot exist without depositors, and a single 
city merchant, making po more money perbaps than 
a well-to-do farmer, or, indeed, losing money con- 
stantly, will often deposit more in a year than all the 
farmers in a prosperous county. The notes of a bank 
are but a small portion of the money with which it 
does busivesa, and when these are issued there is me 
power that can retain them in the country towa when 
they are issued, To show how little a bank really 
handles money, in comparison with eommercial paper, 
Prof. Price gives an analysis of £19,000,000 receipts of 


Sir Jobo Lubbock’s Bark, in Loudon. It reads as 
follows: 
Checeqgues and bills (not bank notes).......... £13,3%,00 


And this exbibit is claimed to show the proportion of 
currency to the quantity of busimess done by banks 
generally. It appears, therefore, that to deal in money 
is but asmall part of the business of a bank, and the 
question naturally arises, In what docs a bank deal? 
The autbor replies as follows: 

“A banker is a man who collects debts from one set ef per- 
sons and employs the proceeds in granting loans to another 
set. He receives debts from his customers, he creates debts 
against kis borrowers. Thus he deals in debts. Nominally he 
deals in money, because all these debts are stated in money, 
but practically he deals in money which is due, not touched, 
Hence . I defined a bank to be an institution for the 
tranefer of debta, and the definition is true.” 

The author exposes the darling fallacy that the size 
of the reserve of a bank is the gauge of its capacity 
to lend. The quantity of receipts govern the loaning 
power of the bank, says Professor Price, and a large 
amount of meney lying idle in a bank most likeby 
indicates that busisgess is so dull that depesitors have 
no use for their money, and borrowers with good se 
curities are few. The accuracy of this statement can 
be proved by the full vaults of the New York banks 
since the panic. 


As valuable a portion of the beok as any is that ia 
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which the author explains how communities grow 
poor by making valuable improvements. “ Nothing 
enriches a country like a well-planned railway, yet 
the construction of railways is nothing but a gigantic 
destruction of wealth.” That this can be is beginning 
to be comprehended by some of our overtaxed towns 
and counties which have extended help to railroads: 
how it comes to pass, Prof. Price clearly explains. 

This book bears many evidences of having been pre- 
pared principally for American readers. Certainly the 
author notes all of the peculiarities of our financial 
situation, and speaks upon them with refreshing clear- 
ness and decision. We hope his book will be largely 
read. There is no other subject of common interest 
upon which the American mind is so hopelessly be- 
fogged as it is upon tinance, and none upon which 
it needs so much to be enlightened. Prof. Price 
does not exhaust bis subject, but Be tells so much more 
than any one is likely to learn from congressional de- 
bates and newspaper leaders that he is entitled toa 
large audience. 


RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 1N THE UNITED 
STATES. 

The North American Review for January is ex- 
clusively a *‘ Centennial’ number: no book reviews or 
any other articles are allowed to restrict the space in 
which able writers consider the course of religion, 
politics, abstract science, economic science, law and 
education during the first century of the nation. Al- 
though perhaps not the most important of these 
essays, that upon religion will nevertheless be likely 
to attract most attention. So far as the scientific 
progress of religious thought goes, the author (Prof. 
Diman) finds but little upon which we can congratu- 
late ourselves, but regarding the actual progress and 
work of the churches this essay is quite full and iuter- 
esting. 

The first{notable point is the extent of the religious 
revolution which the century has witnessed. Denomi- 
nations have changed their relative positions ofstrength 
remarkably. In 1776 the Congregationalists were nu- 
merically and intellectually the strongest religious 
body in the country. “The first generation of their 


* clergy was renowned for learning, and a learned minis- 


try had always been their pride and boast. No pains 
were spared to save the pulpit from the intrusion of 
unworthy or unbecoming occupants. So far was this 
feeling carried that in Connecticut a law was passed 
. + +» providing that no man should be entitled to 
recognition as a clergyman who was not a graduate of 
Yale, or Harvard, or some foreign university. . . . 
The clergy formed an extremely aristocratic elasa, and 
it was hardly less their social eminence than their 


‘ speculative teachings which ultimately arrayed aguinst 


them a portion of the population.’’ Yet a hundred 
years later the Congregationalists were outnumbered 
by Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Catholics, 
Christians and Lutherans, and were superior, among 
prominent denominations, oply to the Episcopalians. 
Admitting that the Catholic, Presbyterian and Lu- 
tbheran Churches gained their numerical strength prin- 
cipally among immigrants, it appears that most 
American converts to Christianity have been made by 
the uneducated preachers of a religion which can be 
most distinctly characterized as emotional. The com- 
parison capnot be too carefully remembered, in this 
year of revivals, by the opponents of religious excite- 
ments. Whatever may have been the loss which 
the churches have suffered from backsliders, the fact 
is proven by figures that the Methodist circuit-rider, 
the Baptist elder, and the barely-authorized Christian 
or “Campbellite’’ preacher have dope more than the 
mass of the educated miuistry to reclaim men from 
evil courses. 

The cause and effect of Unitarianism is more truth- 
fully expressed in this essay than elsewhere. The 
author says, ‘‘a small, but thoughtful and cultivated 
section, deriving from Coleridge the fruitful maxim 
that Christianity is not a theory or speculation but a 
living process, rallied the transcendental philosophy 
to the support of Christian faith. Thus the orthudox 
mind of New England was gradually loosed from its old 
moorings. The change was shown less in direct an- 
tagonism to any specific doctrine than in sileut modifi- 
cation of mental habits.”’ 

Prof. Diman seems to find but few indications of 
Christian union among sects. The entire freedom of 
belief seems to bim to tend to the formatien of un- 
yielding denominational lines. He says: “It might 
have been supposed that the contact, upon a perfectly 
equal footing, of so many Christian bodies, each zeal- 
Ously asserting its distinctive faith, would have pro- 
voked such mutual comparison as would gradually 
have brought into clear relief tbe essential truths 
which all were agreed in recognizing. Professing to 
receive the same Gospel, it might have seemed that 
somewhere there muat have existed substantial har- 
mony; but no such result bas followed. It is amazing 
to note how slight has been the reciprocal influence 
which these bodies have exerted. They seem to have 
pursued their separate paths, coming into contact with 
each oiber’s opinions only to controvert them.” Lit- 
erally this is true, but practically, so far as living 
believers and not abstrad}beliefs are concerned, * sub- 
stantial harm<«ny” is frequently reached, as will be 
realized by any one familiar with * Uniou” meetings, 
Christian Associations, the Evangelical Alliance, and 
the services of Mr. Moody. 

{| The whole of this paper, as well as the additional con- 
tents of the North American, will richly pay the 
reacer for his atteution. Whatever other periodicals 


might bave done, our oldest review is the only one 
which has grouped in a single number so valuable and 
timely a series of papers. (Osgood & Co. $1.59.) 


SHOULD CHRISTIANS VISIT THE THEATER? 
Christians and the Theater. By J.M. Buckley. Nelson & Phil- 
lips, New York; 80 cents. 

The author of this little volume comes to his 
work with excellent sense and taste. Instead of in- 
veighing—as some religious writers have done—against 
eyil influences which years ago were banished from 
the better class of theaters, he finds fault only with 
cause, and the causes are numerous enough to employ 
his pen throughout most of his pages. He rapidly 
traces the course of the church toward the theater, 
considers most of the arguments by which dramatic 
entertainments are defended, alludes to the fact that 
young people form the majority of theater-goers and 
that they are by the very fact of their youth extremely 
impressiovable, calls attention to the class of senti- 
ments most frequently appealed to by plays, shows 
bow indefensible is the argument that because must of 
Shakespeare’s works were written for the stage the 
moral effect of the stage must be good, asks whether 
the theater can be reformed, and concludes that it 
can not. Among his chapters is an excellentone made 
up of unfavorable but just comments upon many plays 
which have been populariv New York within the past 
three years. His conclusion is that the general influ- 
ence of the theater is bad, that the theater canuot be 
reformed, and that therefore Christians should avoid 
it. 

As far as he goes, the author is in the min right. 
He does not make against the drama, as it is, half the 
charges which are justified by existing facts. We fear, 
though, that his arguments will have but little effect 
upon the particular class to which he addresses him- 
self. After all thut is said against the drama, the fact 
remains that scarcely any one but theatrical managers 


.offer to entertain the public, day after day, with some- 


thing that appeals to the love of change and amuse- 
ment, without calling for any voluntary exertion on 
the part of the persons amused. Many tired-out 
Christians gu to the theater for recreation which they 
can obtain, themselves being passive, in no other man- 
ner. Young people go.that their eyes and ears may be 
pleased as they are not likely to be elsewhere. Society 
lacks the organization necessary to satisfy this demand, 
private social societies are too weak to do it, and 
church organizations apparently consider it beneath 
their dignity to provide steady amusement for their 
members. How successful churches might be in this 
direction is shown by the success which attends well- 
projected lecture-courses, concerts, Pécitations, tab- 
leaux, etc. At po greater expense than is incurred in 
giving the entertainments mentioned, local religious 
societies might take the whole question of dramatic 
and scenic representation into their own bands, and 
present only such scenes, situations, and climaxes as 
are in every way upexceptionable and beneficial. The 
respectable theater-goers who demand melodramatic 
incidents and the prominence of the lower animal pas- 
sions are few in number, and those who care for plays 
in the order of their actual dramatic merits are fewer. 
Mere amusement is what theater-goers crave; and the 
people who are best amused at home and elsewhere 
are seldomest seen at theaters. When religious associ- 
ations admit the propriety of this desire for amusement 
and take determined steps toward its gratification, the 
theater will either reform out of competitive spirit 
alone, or will be degraded from the level which it has 
only reached for the purpose of attracting the better 
classes of people. In either case, the question of 
whether Christians should attend the theater would be 
practically solved. 
NOTES. 


The worst that we have heard about Browning's 
Inn Album is that the story which runs through the 
poem is a true one. 

Messrs. J. W. Coates & Co., the publishers of 
the Comte de Paris's History of the Civil Wur in 
America, announce that the second volume, contain- 
ir g the third and fourth volumes of the French edition, 
will be published in April. 


A promise comes from France that Louis XIII. 
is to be proved more bis own master than historians 
apd biographers of Richelieu have heretofore allowed 
the world to believe. About two hundred and fifty 
letters, hitherto unpublished, written by the king to 
his minister, are the basis of the book. 


Blackwood for ey contains more than 
usual to interest the Ameri@an reader. In addition to 
long installmeuts of two serials, both good, there isa 
charming little story called ** Bee or Beatrix,” which 
might bave been written by the author of Pretty Miss 
Bellew. There is also a readable article upon *“ Laces 
and Bric-a-brac.”’ 


We are glad to add publicity to the announce- 
ment of a volume of * Best Thoughts” from Plato, the 
translation being that of Prof. Jowett. Outside the 
limited circle of Greek scholars, Plato is but little 
read, yet no other Pagan writer is so well worth read- 
ing. Rev. C. H. A. Buckley will edit the work, and it 
will be published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


The Atheneum reports the discovery, in the 
Azore Islands, of a manuscript describing the coloniz- 
ation, in the year 1500, of a portion of North America 
by Portuguese emigrants. The existence of this man- 
uscript, which was written in 1570, seems to have bven 
well known, but the manuscript itself was missed after 


the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. It is not impossible 
that this narrative, now about to be published, will 
invalidate the title of the Northmen to the Round 
Tower at Newport and the ‘‘Skeleton in Armor.” 


The etchings of William Unger—which are 
praised by Mr. Hamerton, the most prominent au- 
thority in this department of art, as being the ablest 
of modern etchings—are about to be published by J. 
W. Bouton, New York, in connection with Sijthoff, of 
Leyden. The plates will be seventy in number, each 
mounted on heavy card-board about 17x22, and ae- 
companied by descriptive text in English. The work 
will be published in ten montbly parts at 37.00 each, 
thus constituting the most considerable art work ever 
published in America. 


The same publisher has made arrangements to 
supply the new French art journal, L’ Art. This isa 
weekly publication, devoted to art in all its branchea. 
Fach number contains at least one etching and from 
six to twelve engravings on wood. The etchings are 
principally after noted European pictures. The names 
of many of the artists—Gaucherel, Jacquemart, He- 
douin, Rajon, etc.—are already known to admffers of 
etchings, while the desiguers upon wood are artists of 
equal promivence. The conductors of L’ Art are at- 
tempting to make their journal of high artistic merit 
and yat popular, and they bave already attained greater 
success in both these directions than any one but them- 
selves could have anticipated. Mr. Bouton offers the 
work in volumes, three volumes to the year, at 315 
each. 


The readers of the Febrary H/arper have a rare 
treat in the shape of a review, by Mr. Whipple, of 
American literature, beginning with the earliest indi- 
cations thereof. Mr. Whipple is as able as any one to 
treat this subject with absolute correctness, even if a 
full list of Americau writers were required; fortunate- 
ly for the reader, though, the autbor speaks only of 
writers conspicuous either for merit or stupidity. His 
estimates of noted American writers are as wonderful 
in conciseness as in accuracy; each one of them con- 
tains the cream of a dozen essays written upon the 
writers named. Not the least delightful peculiarity of 
Mr. Whipple's contribution is the inforipation that the 
subject is to be contiuued in the March yuiwber of the 
nagazine. 

Among new books announced for early publica- 
tion are the following: By Appleton & Co.—Lessons 
trom Nature, by St. George Mivart; Memoir and Cor- 
respondence of Caroline Herschel, by Mrs. John Her- 
echel; The Progress of Science, by Arabella B. Buckley; 
Teleyraphy, by W. H. Preece; A General History of 
Greece, by George W. Cox, M. A.; Electricity and 
the Electric Telegraph, by George B. Prescott ; Diseases 
of Modern Life, by Dr. B. W. Richardson; Works of 
the British Poets, from Chaucer to Morris, with Bio- 
graphical Sketches, edited by Rossiter Johnson; Ani- 
mal Parasites and Messmates, by P. J. Van Benden; 
Diiseases of the Nervous System, revised 
edition ; Sayre’s Orthopedic Surgery ; Bartholow's 
Treatise on Therapeutics; Elsa and her Vu!ture, 
by Wilhelmina von Hillern; Similarities of Physi- 
cal and Religious Knowledge, by James Thomp- 
son Bixby. By the Congregational Publishing 
Society, Bosten—The Arabs and the Turks, by tha 
Rey. Edson L. Clark; The Conflict of Christianity 
with Heathenism, by Prof. Smyth, of Andover; 
Things Common and Uncommon, by Mary Dwin- 
nell Chellis; Work and Wages, by Maria Bruce 
Lyman; Fred Wilder; or, The Golden Rule, by Catha- 
rine M. Trowbridge; Three Girls, by Mrs. M. F. Butta. 
By Thomas Y. Crowell, New York—Asked of God, and 
The Watch-Tower in the Wilderness, by Anna Shipton, 
By Harper & Bros., New York—Trevelyan’s Life 
and Letters of Lord Macaulay, Why we Laujh, by 
Hon. Samuel 8S. Cox ; The Squire's Legacy, by Mary 
Cecil Hay; His Natural Life, by Marcus Clarke. 
By Hurd & Houghton, New York—Jones on Moriga jes, 
By J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia— Visitor's 
Guide to the Centennial Exrhibitionand Philadelphia; 
Centennial and other Poems,hy Pollard; Davault’s 
Mille, by Charles Henry Jones; Being and Seceminj, 
from the German of Ernst Wichert; A Nameless His- 
tory, from the German of E. Marlitt; Fora Woman's 
Sake, by Mrs. Forrester; Labor and Capital, by Albert 
S. Bolles. By James Miller, New York—The Hope of 
the Human Race, Here and Hereafter, by Frances 
Power Cobbe. By National Temperance Society, New 
York—Alice Grant, by Mrs. E. J. Richmond; Cantor 
Lectures on Alcohol, by Benj. W. Richardson, M. A., 
M. D., F. R. S., of London. By James R. Osgood & Co., 
Boston— Vest-Pocket Serics, ‘**The Courtship of Mileg 
Standish,” by H. W. Longfellow; ** Enoch Arden,” by 
Alfred Tennyson; “ Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by James 
T. Fields; “ A Day’s Pieasure,"’ by W. D. Howells. By 
G. P. Putram’s Sons, New York—Spinal Paralysis, by 
FE. C. Seguin; The Physical Basis of Immortal Life, 
Ly A. B. Blackwell; The Elements of Psychology, and 
The Science of Ethics, by Prof. Henry N. Day; Iron 
Ores of Missouri and Michigan, by Prof. R. Pumpelly, 
H. Brceoks, and Adolph Schmidt. By A. D. F. Rana- 
dolph & Co., New York— Onder the Surface, by Francis 
Ridley Havergal; Words in Season, for Inquirers and 
the Inquiry Meeting. By N. Tibbals & Son, New York 
—Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses. By A. Wil- 
liems & Co., Bostou—DBoston Recipes, by Clara C. Fay; 
A Treatise on the Meaning of the Derivative of the 
Greek Root BA@, by Hiram Caricton. By William 
Wood & Co., New York—A Manual of General Pua- 
thology, by Ernest Wagner, M. D. 
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Business Departinent. 


The Reason Why. 


One of the reasons why the * Diamond Specta- 
cles’ and eye glasses have attaine! such high en- 
dorsement from all who have used them is that as 
the core or centre of the lens comes directiy tn 
front of the eye, there is no glimmering or waver- 
ing Of sight, ut clear and distinct vision. The 
diamond trade-mark ia on every pair. Sold by our 
gutborized Agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. 
Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


Their triumph this week at Washington in 
ibe award of the Post Office Department for 
all scales required this year, is a proof that the 
Old Weigh ts very satisfactor AL the United 
States Government. Nearly aa years of ex- 
perience | in the line of manufacturing has 
secured for these St. Johnsbury scale-makers 
a reputation which distances all competition. 
—Cummercial Advertiser. 


VERBATIM Reports of the remarkable 
Sermons now being delivered in New York by 
Mr. Moopy, the EVANGELIST, are published 
in the New York DAILy Tarisuns, which will 
be mailed to any address, postage paid, for $1 
per month. 


A Universal Remedy. 
“Brown's BRONCHIAL Trocngs” for 
Cougha, Colds, and Bronchial Affections, stand 
first in —— favor and confidence; this re- 
sult has been acquired by atest of many years. 


_NE EW PU BLIC ATIONS. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 


SECOND EDITION 


OF 


THE MEMOIRS OF 


REV. CHARLES G. FINNEY, 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


An intensely interesting narrative, written in 
characteristic style, of the principal events in the 
life of the great revivalist. Price $2.00 post-paid. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
_ is and 115 State Street, hicago. 


THE BIBLE FOR BIBLE TEACHERS. 


Go to your bookseller and ask him for the “ Bible 
for Bible Teachers,” with Eyre & Spottiswoode's 
print. They fare furnished in three sizes, and at 
prices from $1.55 up to 88.50—al! alike as to 
matter—the only difference being In size and style 
ofbinding. There is no reason why any Sunda 
school or Bible Teacher should any longer be with. 
out the 

Ask for a descriptive circular. PIf the books can- 
not be furnished to you at home, ly a postal card 
w PO N¢ & CO. 

COOPER U /NION, New YORK. 


SUNNY-SIDE. 


An entirely new singing-book for 
the best ever issued. Not a poor tune or trashy 
verse in it; every line of both words and ng 
glows with vigor and cheerfulness. “FUN 

SIDE is uneerctarian,and will win the approval of all 
who want a healthy. stirring singing book, free from 
crude doctrine or weak sentiment. Send ‘for spect- 
men pages. Wm. A. Pond & Cuw.., Bdway, N. Y. 


SUNNY-SIDE. 


cts oad copy $0 per 


A CATA. LOGUE of the PUBLICATIONS of 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 


BOOK EXCHANGE MONTHLY, 


? CENTS a year. New, old, rare, curious, a 
uable and cheap books supplied and wanted. 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 1W Fulton St. N. Y. 


Books for Sunday-Schools, 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 770 Broap- 
WAY, cor. 9th St., give special attention to the selec- 
ton of Sunday-School Libraries. 


FREE for 1876 to every Su rintendent, The Great 
International Sunday School Te scher. Ad- 
Cress creas The Morning Watch, In fanapolis, Ind. 


THE GREAT GRANGE PAPER OF AMERICA, 
THE AMERICAN ATRON. 
ON].Y $1.25 PER YEAR. THREE MONTHS ON 
TRIAL FOR 2% CTS. All about the Farm and the 
Grange. Send TEN CENTS for Sample copy and our 
Lithograph—two pictures—of the farmer who 
reads. and the one who don't in Agricul- 
cultural Papers, Book La arnin’, ete. Cul. B 
SMEDLEY, Lecturer, of the Nat. Grange, is one of its 
editors. Address J. K. BARND, Pub., Findlay, 0. 


Fine ever-diooming ond 

other roses sent safely 

by mail post-paid every- 

rere: and their safe arrival guaranteed. @ fur 

iyi for $2. A splendid premium rose with 

package when ten cents is added. A large 

of Bedding Piants, Shrubbery, ete. 
wat freetoall. Address JOBEPH PHILLI 

est Chester Co., Pa. 


PEA CH TREES. —Handsome stock of 
trees 


best new and old sorts, with gen- 

Ssortment of hardy fruit and ornamental 

trees, flowering shrubs, vines, small fruits, &c. New 
Price list f free. EDWIN ALLEN, 


Nu RSERIES, N. J. 


WASHINGTON. 


Marshali’s Steel Plate Engravings of Washing- 
ton. Size of plate, 16% x 22; on paper, 2 x 30. 
Artist's 00 
Indin Proofs....... 1000 
Plain Impressions..... 

FRANK JENKINS. 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


OVERSHOES. 


WE OFFER THE BALANCE 


OF OUR STOCK OF RUB- 


BER BOOTS, OVERSHOES 
AND ARCTICS, AT LOW 
PRICES, EVERY PAIR OF 


WHICH WE WILL WAR- 


RANT. 


D. HODGMAN & 60,, 


Corner Maiden Lane and 
Nassau Street. 


DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ina. Fair. 


NEW | 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand «Gold Medal of Progress,” 
1375, and the 
‘of the Franklin Institute, 


of the American Institute, Nov., 
Seott Legacy Medal, 
Oct,, 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or any 


other of ite characteriatic features. 
Call and examine, or send for prospectus. 
HoME OFFice: 658 
(Con. BOND 8T.), NEW YORK. 


MR. BEECHER’S 
PHOTOCRAPHS. 


Admirable photographs from life, imperial size, 
mounted on card-bourd, 10 x 22, by Rockwood, N. 


Y. Sent by mail, post-paid, as follows: 


Henry Ward Beecher................... 8075 
Both to One Addreas............. 125 


FRANK JENKINA, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


The Christian Union 


with other Periodicals, 
Monthly. 


CENERAL CLUBBINC RATES. 


If the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at 83 00. The 
price of the periodical is given below. These 
prices include no premiums, except where specifet. 
N. B.—If you want any periodical not mentioned 


in this list, write us, and we will give prices by re- 


turn mail, 


Retau 

MONTHLIES. Price$ 

Postage Postaje 

CHRISTIAN UNION AND Prepaid. Prepaid. 
Harper's Mouthly........... $38.50 1.0 
The Galax 30 4.00 
Scribner's Menthiy............... 3.50 4.00 
3.Ww 
The Atlantic Monthly "3.0 4.0) 
Lippineott’s Magazine........... 3.5 4.00 
American Agriculturist......... Lw 
Arthur's Magazine.............. 42.0 2.50 
Phrenological Journal........... 20 3.00 
The Sunday Magazine........... 2.25 2.75 
Appleton’s Medical . 3.50 4. 
Domestic Monthly............... 1.2 
Popular Science Monthly....... 150 5.00 
Peterson's Magazine............. 2.00 
Scientific Farmer ................ aS 
eachers’ Monthly..... ......... 85 Low 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper's Weekly................. 3.50 4.00 
Harper's Bazar................... 3.50 4.00 
Littell’s Living Age......... ... 
2.5 
Scientific American 
with supplement, 6.95 8.20 
1.70 2.0 

re- 


* With life-size rtrait of Longfellow, #4 53); 
tail price, $5.00. 

+ Including Premium Engraving. 

+ Must be New Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.00, which ts $2.65 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $25, fora club of 
nine copies (all sent at one time), will be entitied to 
a copy free. All persons who get up clubs in their 
respective towns can afterwards add single copies 
at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, Draft, 
Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order 
of H. M. CLEVELAND, as Treasurer. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. Special 
terms to Postmasters and others who act as agents, 

Address 


“THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York. 


‘eekly or 


Ginancial. 


From mental Feb. 7, to 
Feb. 12. 

Wall Street.—The situation ts practically un- 
changed, except that the indieations of a mere 
speculative tendency in stocks are more evident. 
Money remains easy, and the banks are large 
buyers of Government bonds, being thus enabled 
to get interest upon the idle money which few 
good borrowers want. Other good securities are 


in demand at rising prices, and prime commercial | 


paper ts discounted at lower rates than have been 
known for many months. 


Financial Qugsations old,— 
h Saturday 
Feb. 9. Feb. 12. 
Legal Tenders..... 83.40 
Gevernmenut Bonds.— 
Sixes, 81,r........ 122% 
5-20, r. m....... 1194 
5-20, 1885, c. m....... 119 
10-40, @........ IW 
Fives, Iss), r........ lls 
Currency sixes..... 15% 
State Bonds.— 
6a N. Car., old...... 17% 
Ge Vir.. comsolid.... T5%¢ ........ cece 
6s Mo, lopg bds.... 12% ........ 101 
Dist. of Col. 3.056.. ........ 
Rallroad Bonds,.— 
C. of N. J. Ist cons 1X ........ adnd 
C. Pac., gold 66..... 107 
C. B. & Q. cons. 78. ........ 
C.&N. W.cp, gold ......-. 90 
Erie Ist 7s ext’d... WH% ........ 
M. Cent. cons. 7s... ........ 
M.& St. P.c.s.f. 76 ......-. 3 
M. & Essex ist m.. 116% ........ BAF... ‘a 
N. & H. Ist ep LOY ‘qu 
O. & M. cons. 8. f.. WM ......+. 93% 
Pitts. Ft.W.& C. lst 114%@ ........ 
St. L. & 1. M. let m. ae 
Un. Pac., Ist 6s.... 103% ........ 
Miscellaneous Stocks,— 
At.& Pacific Tel.... WY ........ 
Chic. & N. W....... 436 
do pref........ Ge 65 
Chi., Bur. & Q...... 
D. & Hud. Canal.... «....... 121% 
Express 
W., Far. & Co 
143 
Han. & St. Jos... 
Lake Shore......... ure 4 
Mich. Cent....... .. GR 61% 
Mor. & Essex...... 
Mil. & St. P........ 43% 
BM. J. Camb. .cccccces & 
Obio & Mias........ ........ coe 
Pitts. & Ft. W...... on - BY 
Foreign Exchange.— 
© days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.555 4.395 64.9 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New Vork. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, atall times, to buy 
or sell in large or smal! amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph wil 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GoLp Covpons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CoUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C., and buy and sell ON ComM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BoNDa. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

sits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $6,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 


investments be changed to 
nterest 
t will add per. cow income. 


J 


7 


| New York reference: 


made Jor outfit. 


Dime Savings Bank, 


& CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open m 10 to 3,and Monday Bvenings 5 to 7. 
sset»—Over Twelve fon Dollars. 
Surpius—Over one Million Dolla 
x per cent. t allowed. 
a. 8. Enxiish. French German 
reas. INES, ‘Pres 
T. Ss. ARMOUR, 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Conpon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertaine d by personal inspection. In 
—" years’ business have never losta dollar. We 

he interest pro mpuy. semi-annually, in New 
wh. No customer of ours ever walted Ly! for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kaneas is likely ever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for particulars. References in 
every State in the Union. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWRENCE, KAN 
‘olleeti ons thronghout the West a specialty. 


Ten Per Cent. Investments. 


The Davia County (lowa) Loan and Trust Co. tn- 
vest money on First Mortgages, bearing ten 
cent. net to lender, on absolute real estate soouriay, 
g@” This part of lowa free from bonds, raiiroad 
debts, or heavy taxes. g3 More Funds soiicited. 
Donnell, Lawson & Co. Ad- 
dress F. C. OVERTON, Sec'y, Bioomfield, lowa. 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Report — 


OF THE 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 
Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


Income for the Year 1875. 


For Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c.....$1, 
4) 
For Interest, &c., accrued....«........... 533 9) 
82.3%, 327, 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid for Claims by death 
on Policies and Payment 

Paid for Dividends, Re- 
turn Premiums, Pur- 
chased Policies, and in- 
terest on Dividend....... 


$790,451 67 


19,95 2) 


Total amount returned to 


Policy h«lders... $1200.38 
Paid for Expenses. ‘Sala 
ries, Taxes, Medical Ex. 
aminers’ Bees and Com- 
31,520,991 63 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Penk. Trust Co., 
£55,560 75 


Bonds and and 
Interest accrued on same 
Loans on Potlictes in force. 2 140.5 


United States and New 
York State Stocks........ 710 
Real Estate cust............ 46,055 
Quarterly and Semi-An- 
nual Premiums deferred, 
and Premiums and Inter- 
est in course of collection 
and transmiasion.......... 398.959 23 
Temporary Loans on Stocks 
end Bonds (market value 
f the securities 
Interest due to date, and ‘ 
all other property........ 112,519 24 
19,009 943 34 
Giross Assets............... $10, 09,913 34 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
Cc. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice President. 
J.L. HALSEY, Seoretary 
8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. ¥. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES 
Assistant Secretaries. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 
BE 


TO SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 455, N. 


WHOEVER 

Wants a good return, an independent 
business, an agreeable occupation, 
should not fail to send to The Chris- 
tian Union, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York, for their circular and terms 
to canvassers. For a business which 
can be started without capital, it is @ 
very profitable occupation ; requiring 
only intelligence, activity, and perse- 
verance—qualities that many a young 
man and woman can bring to bear 
when they can not command money. 
Try it; send for terms and circulars 
and see. Special cash premiums are 
given to agents, and no charge is 
Commission on re- 
newals and new subscribers the same. 
May be taken with other canvassing 
work, 
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HER. 


RAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE come to give thanks aloud and together in thy courts, 
© thou most glorious God, our Heavenly Father, for more 
mercies than tongue can tell—for outward things full of ex- 
celience, though of least estate ; for inward things, abundant 
and glorious; chief of all, for our communion with thee, for 
the way of faith that hath jn it no night and na darkne33, but 
is ever as a light in which our thoughts do move on wings 
suck as angels have, along @ way where are things unsvarch- 
able, which the eye cannot see nor the hand handle, and 
through the ministration of which we are the sons of God, 
walking the heavenly streets, while yet our feet are upon this 
earthly ground. For access to thee; for the comPrehension 
of the mystery of the silence of that power which lies back of 
all research—God the Almighty; for the evolution and dis- 
closure of him in Jesus Christ; for the revelation of the 
grandeur of thy nature; for the wonder of such a life as 
thine, spent through eternal ages in ministering to the weak, 
and building them up into strength and glory from obscurity 
and ignominy; for the marvel of such a being, we render 
thee thanks. Too bright is it for us to behoid, too grand is 
it for us to imitate, and yet we fain would strive to imitate 
it, and to learn from our experience in the houzehold, with 
eur own beloved, what is that care, and kindness, and self- 
sacrifice, and love of the Father in heaven, which is grander 
than any love, or sacrifice, or kindness, or care, which we, in 
our fatherhood, bestow upon our children. 

We draw near, this morning, to the unrevealed and yet 
yc t somewhat discerned glory of thy throne, O Lord God Al- 
mighty, to rejoice that thou art sovereign, and that no evil 
cowmmsel can reach unto thee, and that no power can divide 
thine or baffle it, and that in an eternal contentment, through 
the ayes, thou dost securely plan and accomplish all taings 
that come to pass, and that their vastness and harmony shall 
be full of glory, or beauty, and of joy forevermore. 

We belong to thy universe, and we march with constant 
step to the music of the spheres; and through sorrow or 
thraugh joy, through the valley or over the hill, we still 
march to victory, and count not the incidents by the way as 
having aught to do with the grand aad glorious results which 
are to be achieved in the end. 

Now, O Lord, we pray that we may submit ourselves to thy 
government; that we may heed thy laws; that we may seek 
to conform ourselves to thee; that we may be content in 
obeying thy word. And especially may we sit down by the 
side of Jesus, our Friend and our Brother. If we have none 


other, there is One that knows us—One wh) is without weak- | 


ness and imperfection, and is superior to temptations. The 
trials that overcome us had no power to overcom> him, 
though they beat upon him with all their power and fierce- 
ness. No one bath ever lived who hath euffere! as he suf- 
fered. He was tried in every faculty; and he is bound to us, 
not alone because he was oair Creator, and not alone because 
he has infinite compassion, but by the sympathy of a common 
experience. And we draw near to our High Priest in every 
time of need. We draw near to One who understands our 
infirmity, not to condemn, but to heal and to succor. We 
draw near to One who is full of piteousness, full of sparing 
mercy. full of forgiveness for transgression, ful! of strength 
for weakness, full of food for hunger, full of light for blind- 
ness, full of emancipation for captivity. We draw near to 
@ne who lives that we may live also. We rejoice in our Fore- 
runner and Advocate and Intercessor. "We rejoice in Him 
who is redeeming us in this life, and whose redemption of us 
shall be eonsummated in the life that is to come. 

So may we walk by faith, and not bysight. So may we 
dwellin these mortal scenes, whether of joy or of conflict, 
that we may be ceunted worthy to enter into the marriage 
feast at the last. And, to that end, wilt thou grant to every 
one in thy presence the special grace which he needs. There 
are none that can disclose their want to thee. Not even those 
that most de know their trouble can speak it in thine ear— 
for the heart has no syllables. Thou mayest discern it, and 
thou canst; for thou needest not that any should tell thee 
whatisinhim. Weare open before thee as a book, and thou 
seest everything far beyond our power of interpretation. 

We pray that thou wilt deal with each one most tenderly, 
most graciously, most generously, most bountifully. And do 
not spare, we pray thee, where it be needful, the severity of 
thy hand, since severity is love. And do not withhold from 
those who are borne down the gentleness and the softness of 
thy love. Visit upon all. as thou seest they need, the admin- 
istration of thy providence and thy grace, so that they shall 
have the fruitions of thy word in their souls. Give to us auch 
a spirit that we shall be content with our estate, whatever it 
may be. May we have willingness to live and willingness to 
die. May we know how to abound, and how to suffer lack. 
May we know how, with equal rejoicing, to live and to die; 
and living or dying may we be the Lerd's, and have eorona- 
tion. Amidst infirmities and agiversities may we be inspired 
with the sovereignty of God; knowing that we came from 
him, and that we are going to him again, bearing on our 
heads invisible crowns, and having in ourselves divinity. 
May we be ashamed to see any physical or outward influence 
ecminate us, or obscure our glory, or cast us jnto the pit of 
despondency, or make us bond-slaves to the despotism of 
fear and of conscience. 

Grant, we beseech of thee, that we may have, ourselves, a 
semse of thy glory andof thy grace in us. Weare adopted of 
thee. Wearethine. None shall pluck us out of thine hand. 
We go from strength to strength. And grant, we beseech 
thee, O Lord our God, that this may not be our boast of the 
lip alone. In solitary places, and in hours when the world 
shadows us with its darkest wing, still may there be in us that 
sense of God which shall ereble us to say, Who can be against 
usif God be forus? May we joy in the Lord, and be strong 
in the strength of God, and go forward unto final victory, 
not making haste nor chiding thy delay, but waiting patiently 
until thou shalt see it to be best to come and disclose all 
things. 

So, whether sick, or enfecbled by poverty or trouble, or 
overwhelmed by losses or bereavements or bankruptcies, or 
pushed hither and thitherin the great conflict of life, may 
weevery day hear the glory of the upper land that chants 
for us, and behold, even though it come to us in twilight, that 
piber realm where there is po sup but thy face, May we live 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


es seeing Him who is invisible, and rejoice in him by faith; 
and strengthened by faith may we endure to the end, that we 
may finally be saved. 

We ask these things, O Lord our God, because we believe 
that thou lovest us. Love ustothe end. Amen. 


POWER OF THE INVISIBLE. 


“For he endured as seeing him whe is invisible.’’"—Hss. 
xi. 2%. 
“For we walk by faith, and not by sight.""—2 Cor. v. 7. 


HIS is the unconscious response or echo of 
ope passage to the other. Whoever wrote the 
book of Hebrews, it was not Paul; and the writer was 
speaking of the greatest name of antiquity—Moses. 
Paul was speaking of himself, the next greatest char- 
acter produced by that race-stock. Moses, the eman- 
cipator of the Israelites from a temporal bondage; 
Paul, the emancipator of his people from a spiritual 
bondage. The one brought them out through the 
desert, and organized them into a pation, and gave 
them laws and institutes, and administered those laws 
and institutes until they were fitted to them; the other 
brought forth the early faith of the disciples, and 
conformed it to the necessities of the Jewish uature, 
and developed it, so that now it would be impossible 
to imagive a Christian except through the interpreta- 
tion of Paul's letters. We read the gospel through his 
eyes. The meaning of Christ's words, to us, is derived 
very much from the interpretation of this great ua- 
ture. 

Both Moses and Paul were men that saw the hardest 
side of life. Moses was forty years of age befure ever 
it entered his heart to go into public life, in any such 
sense as that which afterwards distinguished him. 
Banished by the rashness of unripe patriotism, forty 
years more he spent in the retirement of the desert as 
ashepherd, Then, at the age of eighty, be began his 
real career. When other men were infirm aud totter- 
ing to the grave, the marvel of their neighbors being 
that they had lived so long, he was young and fresh, 
and began his career; and for forty years more he led 
the people through the vicissitudes of their natioual 
history; and, at last, from the mountain top he gave 
up bis soul while as yet his eye was not dimmed nor 
his natural strength abated. This marvel of yeurrs, 
thi, wisdom of patience, this endurance, and the fruit 
of it all in the national life and history, are an 


much and achieved 80 much; which is, that he “ke 
dured as seeing Him who is invisible.’’ He live 


| commerce with invisible things. He did not live in 


the life of the senses, but he rose perpetually ofit of 
that into the invisible life; into the upper spher¢; into 
the very presence of God himself. 

Paul, an intensely proud man, by the grach of God 
converted to the gospel of love, and embracing the 
cause of Him whom he had persecuted, was expatri- 
ated; and, being sensitive to the last degree to every 
touch of shame or sorrow or loss, he went forth 
througbout all the then civilized globe rejoicing in his 
suffering and in his infirmity. The most self-conscious 
man that ever lived and bad a record was Paul; the 
most sensitive man that ever lived was Paul; and, 
beyond all men that ever lived, he has shown us vic- 
tory over suffering, and sensibility, and wounded pride, 
and vanity puttoshame. He has given us, in his life 
and in the record of his experience, the example of a 
manhood that was triumphant over the weakness of 
the flesb, not only, but of the soul itself. And this 
man, accomplished in all Greek learoing (fer he was 
reared at the feet of Gamaliel, and Gamaliel was a 
patron of and participant in all Greek learning); this 
man who was a Jew, and was despised by men of his 
own nationality; this man, who was proud of his own 
power, and was a leader by nature, but who was cast 
down to the very bottom; who was the “ offscouring,”’ 
as he said, aud who was obliged to confess that he was 
esteemed as the very filth of society, and spurned as 
such; this man, whose original nature gave bim an 
intense appetite for glory and appreciation and leader- 
ship and power,—this man went through all these ex- 
periences; and he is the man who has given us in the 
New Testament more peans of victory, more outbursts 
of joy, more songs of rejoicing, than are to be found 
in the works of any other writer in human lauguage, 

Now, how did he doit? He tells you how. He did 
it just as Moses did it. 

“ We walk by faith, not by sight.” 

He says that “ the things which are seen are tempo- 
ral,’ and that therefore they are subject to time and 
change, evanishing; while *‘ the things which are not 
seen are eternal.”’ The only fugitive thing is the solid; 
and the ouly solid thing is the fugitive,—the evanes- 
cent. The real world is pot what we see; it is what we 
do not see. It is above and beyond and outside of the 
ordipary measures of men. 

The power which the soul has of living higher than 
its senses; or, in technical language, “ by faith,” is a 
power which is yet but little known iu respect to its 
adaptations to our personul experience and our con- 
stant wants in this life. Let us look at it in a little 
larger way than that in which it is ordinarily pre- 
sented, 

There is a power in man to take on sense-knowledge. 
That we need not stop to prove or illustrate. Indeed, 


* SUNDAY MORNING, February 6, 1876. Lesson: Acts xxvii. 9-44; 
xxviii. 1-5. HYMNS (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 235, 1240, 1252. Re- 
ported expressly for the Christian Union by T, J, BLLINWOOw. 


Vor. XIII, No. 7. 


it is largely believed and much taught that this is the 


nly power, and that all our knowledge is sense. 


knowledge, or knowledge reported through our senaes, 
and that it consists of facts and experiences of th» 
physical or material world outside of us. That this is 
the source of much of our knowledge—that we bezig 
there in our conscious knowledge—is vot to be diy. 
puted, 

But the facts do not step there; for the most strik-. 
ipg feature of human nature, when you rise from th» 
animal creation to the race of man, is the truth that 
men bave the power of spiritualizing all sense-knowl. 
edge; that s n-e-knowledge is accounted of Very little 
value until it is spiritualized; aud that a man’s fore. 
as a rational, civilized creature depends largely upon 
the capacity which he has of digesting sense-knowl. 
edge and converting it into a higher form of know}. 
edge, in which itis invisible, and iu which its attributs» 
and relations are entirely different from those which, 
belong to its first factual forma. 

Take, for example, the memory. It is simply q 
power, in tbe first instance, of reproducing an experi. 
ence in the mind. It is not a power-of reproducing 
the fact; it is the power of reproducing the results 
which the fact produced. We hear the seund of 4 
trumpet. To-morrow we remember how that trumpet 
sounded. The trumpet is gone; but the sound we cay 
recall. A speech of auger or of love was spoken to u; 
last week. The voice has died away, and we may 
pever bear it again; but what was said comes at our 
call again and again; and that which at first hal it 
birth as the material result of a physical cause cones 
to ua, and is subject to our will for reproduction, no) 
longer material, but wholly invisible and spiritual. [t 
changes worlds. Things that begin in the outwar! 
enter the inward; and in this globe-world they hive 
an existence no longer as facts, but exist henceforth as 
conceptions, or perceptions, or reflections, er judz.- 
ments, as it is said. 

The reproducing power of the mind varies in differ. 
ent individuals, aud varies along the line of the differ. 
ent faculties. The memory of some men is the most 
striking feature of their nature. Some men have 
strong memories in the realm of certain intellectual 
faculties—such, for iustauce, as those which bave to do 
with music or colors; but, whatever may be the se >pe 
of a man’s memory, whatever may be the special di- 
rection ip which it acts, its main function is that of the 
reproduction into invisible forms of things that com 
to us with some degree of visibility. It is the conver- 
sion of sense to spirit—of the visible to the invisible. 

A man’s life is susceptible of extension in both ways 
—by memory in one way, and by imugination in the 
other. We have this power of recalling by repro- 
ducing things, by transforming them, by living them 
over again. We convert yesterday into to-day; last 
week into this week; last year into this year. That 
Which is past, that which is vo longer known as 4 
physical element, that which can no longer be han Hed, 
and which can only be conceived of by the mind, may 
be reproduced at a p®riod anterior to its material ex- 
istence by the memory, which is the digestion of mat- 
ter into spirit, or a translation of the visible into th 
invisible world. 

Now, memory, or the invisible knowledge which We 
derive from the past, is the foundation of experienc: 
and of all reasonivg. It is the source from wuich 
science and learning derive their treasures. First, 
there is fact; then there are the ideas of fact: aol, 
though fact cannot be recalled, yet in many cases our 
ideas of fact can be recalled. The thing lives in us 
though it does not live in itself. And so, by connet- 
ing our ideas of one thing with those of another, we 


-by what may be called the principle of reasouing, e0- 


large our knowledge, and bring old experienves t) 
throw light upon new ones. And thus we are enable! 
to prophesy; because, when cause and effect are one 
established, or when analogies are once made constant, 
they become the foundation of prophecy. So we fore 
tell to-day events that will happen to-morrow, becvau* 
we derive through past experience the power to doit 
I cannot tell where you will go to-morrow, but I c™ 
tell where the sun will go to-morrow. I cannot te! 
you what street you will tread to-morrow, but I cal 
tell you that these streets will remain to be trod; and 
it does not require much of a prophet to say that there 
will be stones in Hicks street and dirt in all the stree& 
There is this prophecy; and it derives its force from 
the law of cause and effect. It comes from the powe 
which exists in the mind itself of transforming th! 
which happens in the outward life into a condition of 
knowledge in the inward life. 

Our childhood has gone forever as a thing; but 434 
conception in the memory it lives forever. All the 
friends that trooped abeut us in our early years, witt 
faces grave and stern, or round, sweet, mellow, genial! 
and loving—they are gone, and the places that kne¥ 
them sha)l know them no more forever; and yet the! 
are forever here in our memory. No other gallef 
bas 80 many pictures in it as every man’s own head bh® 

We are going through with the process, day by da 
incessantly, of making ourselves acquainted wil! 
physical things by making them unphysical; by tra®™ 
mutation; by translation; by rendering them invisib"# 
and spiritual. And indeed our dealings with natu™ 
go through this circuit. First we learn what is fac! 
Then that fact is transmuted into the form of pre? 
It isa deduction. It isaconclusion. It is that whi 
goes to form a principle—for, when many facts ba’ 
beep shown to exist under a given causation, they ® 
said to form a principle. And when we wish to 0? 
trol nature, we take the invisible knowledge which 
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TITE CITRISTITAN UNION. 


Fes. 16, 1876. 


which has been ground up and digested by head- 
power, and bring it back to nature and thus control it. 
In this way the wheel turns; but the wheel is not an 
invention of nature; it is a creation of man. And 
though it was made by man's hand, it lived as a 
thought or idea before it became visible. Human life 
is an incarnation of thought reduced to form. Houses 
-are conceptions converted into matter. They were 
built first imside and ther outside. No man ever made 
a good tune that he did not bear it in his heart before 
Jhesungit. No man ever delivered a good discourse that 
he did not have it in him before hespokeit. Churches, 
-cathedrals, chariots, engines, machines, all things that 
men harness and drive, were produced from the in- 
visible stithy, from tbe unseen arsenal, from the soul- 
world. They came into being, it may be, as elemeuts 
of matter; but they experienced resurrection, and 
went out of the matter-form into the spirit-form; and 
then, being controlled, they came, in obedience to 
-constructive laws or commandments, and reproduced 


_ themselves in outward life. 


So, it may be said that there isin the invisible ele- 
‘ments of the souf a creative power. Men can form 
new worlds by reasoving according to analogies and 
laws. 

This is the source of science. Science itself is not, 
ip its highest form, merely a discourse of matter; it is 
also a fact of mind discoursing of matter: and our 
later scientific men, inatead of being mere pragmatists, 
mere matter-of-fact mep, are beginning to teach that, 
even in science, no man can be a good reasoner who 
bas not the power of imagiuation, which is the power 
of invisible sight--in other words, the power of trac- 
ing things by thought rather than by sense, and rea- 
soning upon them. Many notable discoveries of the 
world have beer made, not by groping, not by baiting 
traps, not wy performing experiments, but by the 
illumination of the imagination; by conceptions that 
were thrown out of the mind; by intuitions intel- 
lectual. 

So, then, in this realm of invisible knowledge, not 
only does the reason itself become constructive, as I 
have said, but the imagination becomes even more 3o. 
“This constructive power of the imagination; this ele- 
ment of the intellect by which we fashion new things 
out of old; this force by which thoughts and feelings 
scattered and disconnected in meaning are gathered 
together, and coupled, and made to march in platoons, 
in successions, so that they mount up to the noblest 
chorals or symphonies—this coustructive power in the 
realm of man’s own invisible life, or life of the imagi- 
nation, is one of the most notable features of humau 
experience. Poets, artists, musicians, architects, men 


ted in this way, this fact-knowledge | 


P ble, and giving as much as possible to the eye. But of 


of every department of life who deal in the elements | 
says, “It is a tolerably good thing to have a house, 


of the invisible, are by reason and imagination em- 
ploying things that are no longer visible, but that ex- 
ist as invisible elements. 
founded on the memory of things that are past, are, 
in their essential vature, invisible. They are not un- 
real; but they are no longer sense-forms, They are 
mind-forms. 

Now, this is, in its largest sense or meaning, faith. 
It & the operation of soul-power, as distinguished from 
the operation of body-power. It is the man towering 
above the animal in which be is encased, aud using his 
highest self, and discerning all the elements of truth 
within his sphere and reach which have no visible pre- 
sentation to him. It “is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,”’ according to the 
declaration of the writer to the Hebrews. 

In this view you may divide mankind into two 
classes—those that walk by faith and those that walk 
by sight. The latter first. Those that walk by sight, 
er. by the senses; souls not utterly devoid of the trans- 
mutation that goes on, that is necessary, and that is 
notable, but living mainly by the knowledge which is 
eornstautly reproduced on their senses; men who are 
happy when they see, happy when they hear, happy 
when they read, happy when they taste, happy when 
they feel, and who, therefore, come to livein the to- 
day, in the now, and in those lower forms of experi- 
esuce which are the report, as it were, of the external 
touches of matter on the nerve—tbese are sense-men. 
But there are different degrees in which men live by 
the senses. A man may be a sense-man in the lowest 
form. He may so live that day by day the things 
which bring sentient joy to him are those which ap- 
peal to his appetites aud passions. So the swine, the 
ox, the ass, and the horse live. Probably in the most 
rational and intelligent animals there is a tendency 
toward perception a little higher than mere instinct; 
but, in the main, they live by the power of the sense 
of touch; and they are happy when they are full, or 
when they are hungry and have something notable to 
eat, or when they are tired and have a comfortable 
place to rest in, or when they are cold and are made 
warm. So multitudes are made happy by that which 
makes the outward man, the bodily man, complete; 
by that which gives pleasurable sensations to the 
physical being. This is the case with us all, to a cer- 
tain extent. But a civilized and refined man would 


* be ashamed to have it believed that his joy came from 


any mere titillation of the senses. 

Here comes in art; here come in pictures. They 
fare sensuous, they address themselves to the bodily 
senses; or they are spiritual. We say of Ary Scheffer’s 
pictures that they are to the last degree spiritual. He 
sought almost to escape from form and color into the 
invisible made visible by refining material, and by 
taking as much away from sense-perception as possi- 


Our conceptions which are | 


the pictures of Titian, and of him of the Netherlands, 
and of many another, it may be said that they are sensu- 
ous, because they are bodily presentations, full, fat, 
heavy, and heautiful in the direction of the physical. 

Of some music, we aay thatit is sensuous. That is, it 
is a kind of music which seems to bring with it a sort 
of rocking, bodily pleasure. There are other kinds 
which seem to lift us away frem the body into 
thought,—yea, higher than thought, into imagination 
—yea, higher than imagination, into intuition,—and to 
bring us, pilgrims of sound, to the very gate of the in- 
visible world and the life beyond. We say of such 
music as that, that it is ethereal, that it is spiritual. 
On the other hand, we say of the music of the drum 
and of the fife, which stimulates the bedy and fills it 
with life and motion, that it is sensuous. 

All men live in the body by the senses; but they 
should so live by the senses that they may live higher 
than the senses; and he who lives by the enjoyment of 
things lives a low life, however moral or refined it may 
be. A man who has nothing but his house and his 
grounds and his revenue; a man who has only those 
things which contribute to his outward comfort and 
happiness, may be a good man, be may be an excellent 
man; but he is notalarge man. Heis a lowman. A 
man who is three feet high is as really a man as if he 
were six feet high. He bas a head, he has a stomach, 
he has arms, he bas feet, he has a body, like other men; 
but he is a pygmy, be is adwarf. A man may have 
all the elements of manhood, except that he lives iu 
bis lower nature. Not that he is dissipated or corrupt, 
necessarily; but visible time-things are the only things 
that touch him. He is just, he is tender, he is sensitive; 
but be is low down; and only that which has bodily 
form is of much importance to bim. Things which 
rise above the seuses are of little value in his estima- 
tion. 

A man goes to church; he has a good character and 
a good reputation in society; he has a great deal of 
wealth; he has shops, and steamboats, and warehouses, 
and farms, and stocks, and bonds, and mortgages; he 
bas all beautiful things in bis dwelling; he hasattract- 
ive surroundings of every kind; but I preach to bim 
that a man’s life consists not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesses. I undertake to show him 
that a man’s life is in his thoughts of higher things, in 
his moral aspirations, in bis spiritual hopes, in bis im- 
aginings of that which is beyond this world; and it 
foes on very well so long as I am preaching. On his 
way home he compliments the minister. “ Our domi- 
nie,” he says, “*had a good time this morning. That 
was a very admirable sermon in its way. It is well to 
have men say such things once ina while.’”” And, on 
reaching bis gate and opening it, be looks up, and 


too, isn’t it?’ And when he goes in, aud sees the rich 

arpets on the floor, and the fine pietures on the wall, 
be says, “It is all well enough to talk about invisible 
things; but I am content, for the present, with these 
visible things."’ And when he sits down to the dinner 
table, be says, “It is a pity the parson ain't here to see 
what he would make out of visible things now!”’ 

So men feel that life consists of things, and that faith 
is a little poetic sentiment which is very pretty, but 
not of much use. They’say, “ Faith will not pay your 
debts; faith will not turn your mill; faith will not ac- 
cumulate property. Ah! you give me funds enough 
and I will be content. You may have the faith, aud I 
will take the money.”’ 

Thus many men—pot skeptical men simply, byt men 
who have been born and bred to matter, who have 
always dealt with matter, and who have not had the 
skylight in the dome of their being made crystal and 
opened up, so that they can behold the great invisible 
world beyond—have an over-estimation of things seen 
and palpable, and have an under-appreciation of 
things unseen and impalpable. In their way, down in 
the physical realm where they reside, they are clever, 
honest and usefW men; and we need some men down 
there; but they might just as well be up in the higher 
sphere, too; for a house may be six stories high as well 
as two stories high. A man may have an upper story 
reaching far above the noise and dust of life without 
any prejudice to his cellar or his kitchen; and a man 
who has only a cellar and a kitchen is not so well off as 
ope who also bas a parlor, and chambers, and a sky- 
light above these. Yet a great many men think the 
former better off. A great many men think that those 
who deal in thoughts and imaginations, and who are 
called “ idealists,’’ have nothing that is substantial. As 
if ideals were not realities! As if nothing was real 
but that out of which the visible comes! Men who 
devy the reality of invisible things are like a bulb that 
should say, “I hear people talk about flowers that 
blossom in the air; but I know nothing about any such 
flowers. All I know about is bulbs that grow under 
ground.”” But do not tulips blossom above the earth 
and in the sunshine? Matter, as it were, is a root 
under ground; and man’s bigher nature is the flower 
which lifts itself up above the earth, and feeds on the 
sunlight of heaven. We see, therefore, the necessity 
of training men to avoid the dangers which are inci- 
dent to the creative power that is in them, and to 
develop its benefits. The strength of a man is notin 
proportion to the force of bis senses, but in propor- 
tion to the force of that element which lies back of his 
senses and above them—the imaginative, transform- 
ing, reasoning, conceptional, intuitional, reproducing 
power. 

Look, then, at the sphere of this spirit-life~ef this 
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living by faith, which was a distinguishing character- 
istic of the career of Moses, and which we call the ex- 
perience of religion. They who live not by that which 
is bodily, but by that which inits nature is superior te 
sense and to the laws of sense—they are living the true 
life. It is the true life, whether you seek for happiness, 
whether you fight to conquer the world, or whetker 
oppressed and hindered and troubled, yeu only seek @ 
refuge. 

Whatever may be the condition or the wants of men, 
they are blessed who know how to live by faith. It is 
pot a miserable barren land, to which men ran with a 
promise that if they hold out te the end they shall 
have something on the other side as good as that which 
they deny themselves here. The idea is that plaata in 
gardens and vineyards on earth grow and take root in 
the other life, and that from them reach dowa airy 
clusters to our hands in this world. 

We are true, fully-developed men, according to the 
amount of the invisible that we appreciate; according 
to the richness of our thought of spiritual things; ac- 
cording to the far-reaching nature of our perceptions; 
according to the extent and grandeur of our moral 
relations. 

Living in this sense by faith;by a conception of the 
invisible in men, tends, in the first place, to subdue the 
flesh, and put it under the spirit. All men are born 
animals. The time comes when all have to enter into 
the battle. A man never escapes it iu this life, no 
matter how well be is bred or taught. Every man ar- 
rives, sooner or later, at the point where it becomes a 
question which part of his nature shall control. The 
child bas to begin it early. The advantage of good 
parentage is that children are helped by foregoing ex- 
perience. Otherwise they woald have to find out for 
themselves, little by little, or they would never find 
out. Atany rate, the time comes when every man has 
to determine which shall rule, the flesh and the appe- 
tite or the spirit, the upper nature, the intelligenese 
that thinks, and perceives, and realizes invisible 
things. And the earlier one begins to live in the 
spirit in this large sense; the earlier one is taught to 
measure and value things, not by their relation to time 
and space, but by their relation to the future world; 
the earlier the battle is won,—the better. And, after 
all, the great battle of time is that of the redemption 
of the immortal spirit from the mortal body; the sed- 
ting free of God’s captive soul from the thrall and 
bondage of the enclosing flesh—and that by no merti- 
fication, by wearing no shirt that cuts the body, and 
no tormenting belt; by no pilgrimages; by no ascetie 
self-denials; by none of those tbings to which men re- 
sort who are right in their aims, but mistaken in their 
instruments, through lack of that discriminating moral 
sense Which gives power to discern and use the higher 
elements of their nature. This great and universal 
but silent battle, with no banners and no army, is the 
greatest battle of time. No Thermopylae, no Phar- 
salia, no Waterloo, is to be compared with this soul- 
battle that is fought by every mountaineer in his 
chalet, and every peasant in his cottage. 

Whenever a man, rich or poor, kigh or low, crowned 
or uncrowned, comes into life, he comes to solve the 
problem, How shall I bring out the spiritual man from 
the bondage of the flesh? And it is the sense of the 
reality, the power, and the superiority of the upper 
life which gives us the victory; 20 that with triumph- 
ant outery we can say, *‘ Now I live by faith, and not 
by sight; I live by the soul and not by the senses,” 

And thisis the criterion of riches. There are some 
who serve the world; and they are rich. There are 
some whom the world serves; and they are richer. 
There are some who have all that the body can desire: 
they are fortunate. There are others who de not 
need what the body lacks: they are more fortunate. 
There are those who say to all invisible things, “* What 
are ye but motes flickering in the moonbeam! I have 
immeasurable, imponderable substances; [ dwell 
amongst realities; I am rich and strong; and mer 
know it, and see it, and bow down to me.’ Then there 
are many others who say, ** No man bows down to me, 
for I have no visible treasures. My treasures are castel- 
lated; they are hidden from the outward sight. But 
the angels bow down to me in the twilight aud the mid- 
night hour. I have riches where moth aud rust do not 
corrupt and where thieves do not break through and 
steal.’ 

Ob! generations of bankrupt men! I bave lived to 
see men of mighty means scattered like chaff on the 
summer threshing-floor, and 1 shall live to see more— 
for I intend to live and see a good deal yet. I have 
seen riches make themselves wings and fly away. But 
he that dwells in the ideal realm; the poet of God; the 
contemplative soul who lives in holy thoughts and 
benign aims,—his wealth is not subject to the fluctua- 
tions of the market. No commercial revulsions have 
power to take awny his treasures. He that lives by 
the sight of the eye may grow blind, and he that lives 
by the hearing of the ear may grow deaf; but he that 
lives by soul power lives by that which will multiply 
endlessiv in him treasures which no hand can touch. 

And Iam as rich as you are in the things in which 
you are rich. Right over my little place is another, 
which belongs to another man; and I own it more 
than he does, simply because I appreciate it more. My 
soul makes more out of it than his body does. All the 
farms that lie on the hill-side opposite my place are 
mine; and I venture to say that ou this side of the 
globe there are not barns enough to hold the crops 
that I reap on those farms, as I sit looking at them 
and musing. What a literature the sun writes over 
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them in the morning, at noon, and in the evening. In 
summer, it trembles over them in its warmth, and in 
winter, it shines upon them with cold glory. I behold 
their corn, their wheat and their esculent roots; but 
no man harvests on those farms any fruits or grains 
like those which my bead reaps from them. 

When I go by the stately grounds and the house of 
the generous owner of Wellesley, dol envy him? When 
I pass the mansion of Adams, who lives, pear Boston, 
in a kind of royal magnificence, do lenvy him? Dol 
euvy them those gorgeous gardens? Dolenvy them 
those rare and beautiful trees? Do I envy them those 
fine terraces that look as if they might have been 
carved out of solid marble! Why, lownthem. I can 
sit’'and pluc more flowers by my eyes than twenty 
gardeners can by their hands. I see these things, and 
I carry them away, and no sheriff arrests me. All 
that you who have such places get from them is that 
which you gather from them in the form of visible 
growths; but I get more than that from them. You 
own the ground, and pay the taxes, and have the vex- 
ation of looking after your gardens, and wear yourself 
out with care; and I get-the honey. 

Do you say that this is mere ingenuity? It is not 
mere ingenuity: it is real. If you who have these 
physical things knew how best to enjoy them, you 
would enjoy them in the upper way more than in the 
basilar way. Itis not what your foot owns, but what 
your whole teing, from the sole of your foot to the 
<rown of your bead, owns, that makes yourich. It is 
your manhood {that is rich, or nothing is, O rich 
animals! 

Is the sleek Alderney cow that brings cream in her 
bag to the evening milking rich because she has that 
milk in ber? Is not the mother that sits with her babe, 
singing and waiting for the milk-maid to come in, 
richer than the cow? She that is to have the milk; 
she that is to use it; she that sings to the child that it 
is to pourish,—sbe is more than the cow, though the 
cow makes the milk and carries it. And he that knows 
how to convert physical things into moral excellences, 

he that kuows how to transform visible things to in- 
visible, is more than the mere owner of these physical 
and visible things. Those who look after the dumb or 
sounding matter, and say, “Serve me; come up where 
fam; put op your princely garments; I am the sover- 
eign potentate; bring to me your offerings’’—are they 
ibe ones who hear the sweet melodies of the wor!d to 
come? No! no! It is those who live beyond the 
sphere of matter, and not those who livein that sphere, 
that are ordained to reap the greatest biessings from 


this life. 

Many a poor man is a great deal richer than soballe’ 
rich men. Not the grumbliog poor man—oh, no; not 
the envious poor man. Do not think that a map is 
mecessarily virtuous because he is poor. There is no 
greater mistake than that. But the man who, being 
poor, is contented in bis poverty, and sweet-minded, 
and who bas a head, a three-story one, and in the top 
of it a loom that weaves fabrics out of thread which is 
finer than spider’s gossamer or than the filmiest mist 
of the balmiest night in summer; the man who has 
that ethereal digestiou by which to convert coarse to 
fine, bitter to sweet, acid to sugar—he is the man that 
isrich. He is the man that owns all things and every- 
body. 

Well, I own all men because I know w to love 
them, thank God! Iamalongway:  .dofthem; 
for they do not know how to do it. And he who 
knows how to take men in the bigber and finer way, 
and to separate the good from the bad in them, is for- 
tupate indeed. We take a fish, and before we eat it 
we scale it, and dress it, and keep that which is good, 
and throw away that which is bad; and so we have to 
take our friends. He who does not know how to take 
them thus, but has to swallow them whole or throw 
them away entirely, is to be pitied. It is the mistakes 
that men make in this regard which lead to much of 
the poverty of life. 

For my own part, I do not want life as it is made up 
forme. I prefer to make my own life, and I do make 
it. With the power that God gave me I weave the 
garments lam to wear. I forge the instruments with 
which I work. I am of God, and I know it; and he 
that is the All-Creator lets me have some of his power. 
I create; thought creates; conception is creative; and 
men that dwell in darkness [ see shiuing in the light 
of heaven. Men that wallowin filth and rottenness, 
men that are low down and despised, I lift up into 
Gcd's sunlight, and behold how glorious they are. 
And while 1 put one up, | put another down. I sit on 
one of the twelve thrones and judge men. 

There is this power or talisman in every man by 
which he may touch every other man, and redeem 
him from time, and circumstance, and infelicity, and 
poverty, and sickness itself—for a man’s worst sickneas 
is not the bodily pain which he suffers. A man can 
afford to be sick outwardly and lose a foot, or a hand, 
or any other organ. He only is unfortunate whose 
sickness takes him away from himself. Woe be to 
those whose sickness is such that they walk in the 
captivity of insanity! Woe be to those whose sickness 
clouds and obscures their souls! But the sick whose 
selves are saved to themselves, and who only lose a 
liver, a stomach, or a limb, need vot be troubled. He 
that has this immortality, this power which allies bim 
to the other world, and not to the dwarfed and 
shrunken things of this life, which connect him with 
the senses—he is the true man. And, to-day, there are 
men walking in dungeons who are nearer the heavenly 
battlements than crowned princes. There are men 


pot wortby. 

Blessed is be who knows how to pour himself out on 
his fellow-men and clothe them with the beauty that 
is in himself! Blessed is he who looks upon all things 
in the light of the upper realm! Blessed is he who 
measures all wealth by the measurement of the higher 
life of the soul! Blessed is he who knows how to esti- 
mate taste, and beauty, and kindness, and friendship, 
and love, and finer things like these! Blessed is he 
who can take his thoughts out of the low and dusty 
places, and lift them higher and higher, until the 
eternal light streams through them, and he discerns 
men as they are in their ideal beauty, and as they 
shall be! 

For here we are poor in ourselves; but there we 
shall be riah—incovceivably rich; here weak, there 
strong; here obscure, there shining like the stars: here 
upknown, there well known; here Weeping, there 
never sheddipg a tear; bere despised and rejected, 
there kings and priests, glorious in honor; here mourn- 
ing and sighing, there singing and shouting for joy. 

From this poor seed-bed of time, from this lower 
level on which you are cast, lift yourselves up, and 
rise into that specter-land, and look upon the world 
that is and the world that is to come, not by sight, but 
by faith; and in a very sbort time, while men go slow- 
ly dust to dust, the angelic throng will bring you in 
where faith shall be turned to sight aguin; and it shall 
be the sight of eyes touched by the finger of God, and 
in the beavenly sphere. 


IN THE TEMPLE. 
By EmMA ALICE BROWNE. 


N endless undulating tides 
The rolling mist and moonlight shine; 

Aloft, serene, Arcturus rides, 

Anchored in crystal calm divine. 
The wintry woods, like warders grim 

In wild and solemn panoply, 
Loom on the vague horizon’s rim, 

And guard the gateway of the sea. 


Far off the lowly mountain peaks 
Upheave their glorious altitudes; 
Beneath the gray mist storms and breaks, 
Above, eternal quiet broods; 
They stand with lifted foreheads, broad, 
Benign, and crowned with mystery— 
Stilled by the nearness of their God, 
And tranced in awful ecstasy! 


Fhro’ the vast pipes of mountain caves 

The organ winds tumultuous roll; 
: The restless sea in gusty staves 
0 Chants her hoarse march from pole to pole. 

The shock of wrestling breakers, hurled 
Athwart the reef in spume and surge, 

Like echoes of another world, 
Throbs on the night's remotest verge. 


But here, where winter's reverent hands 
Her spotiess ermine robe have spread, 
God's vast and visible glory stands; 
And Nature waits in sacred dread, 
With bated breath and brows discrowned, 
As if the holy pilgrim, prayer, 
His inner sanctuary found, 
Had knelt in awful silence there! 


Che Children of the Court, 


By Mrs. J. H. Morss. 


CHAPTER 
“THE BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 


ATEY did not meet the children on the old 
stoop as she had promised; for she was 
very ill and did not leave her little room in the 
attic until the winter came and went. Before the 
first frost, her poor, broken father died, in the 
room next to hers, and, leaning on Skiddy, she 
tottered in to his bed-side to lay her bunch of 
dried grain and flowers on his breast. 

But Skiddy had to carry her back, and, through 
months that followed, nursed and cared for her in 
every spare moment. Nancy Blodgett, who kept 
the thread and needle store next the alley, came 
every day to help, but Matey recovered only to 
know that she was a cripple for life and could 
never walk again. 

When the warm days came, Jim mounted the 
old stairs every fine morning, and, carrying her 
down in his arms, placed herin Nancy's rocking- 
chair on the old stoop, and there she would sit all 
day with her work. But Jim did more than that. 
Every day he took Steve with him to the pier not 
only that he might be out of the way of the 
temptations and bad companions that surrounded 
him in the neighborhood of the court, but that he 
might earn a little now and then, through some 
odd job, to help Matey. Andin the evening too 
he took the little fellow with him to the night 
echool at which they became regular attendants. 
Matey counted the money which Steve brought 
her every night, carefully and suspiciously, many 
a time charging Jim with some deception about 


it, but she did not discover for a lopg while the 
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full extent of his trickery; for, with a little help 
from his employers, he managed almost always 
to give the boy some bit of work to do to keep 
him busy, so that Steve was fully persuaded that 
they were his own fair earnings which Matey 
counted over. Matey shook her head skeptically, 
however, and told Skiddy that she was quite sure 
Steve could never earn so much himself, and that 
they would be in the Poor House if it were not 
for Jim. 

But Skiddy was bound in honor not to betray 
him, being a conniver and partner in his decep- 
tion. For after Matey fell ill there had been 
another row, worse than usual, at Ben Rowley’s, 
beeause Skiddy flatly refused to give over to them 
more than half of her earnings, boldly claiming 
the other half for her own use. So, following in 
Jim's footsteps, she managed to get bundles of 
work from the factory to bring home for Matey 
to do, and when she brought the pay for them 
added to the sum what she chase from her own 
savings. Consequently she had nothing to say 
about Jim’s deception and the Poor House. 

Meanwhile Matey sat on the old stoop in fine 
weather, and at other times in Nancy's parlor, 
stitching at the work Skiddy brought her, or at 
little garments which were put up in the shop- 
window and sold,—not often for much, to be sure, 
and when they were with small profit to Nancy, 
who could ill spare the little that might accrue 
from them but who sacrificed it with a good heart; 
and was as pleased as a thin-faced, beaming old 
lady could well be when she had a small sum of 
money to put into Matey’s hand. 

So the children, coming from school or out of 
the neighboring alleys, finding the lame girl sit- 
ting there so often, fell naturally into the habit 
of stopping to speak to her, telling her the varied 
incidents that occurred in the courts, confiding 
to her their troubles and many hardships, and 
calling upon her to settle their quarrels. 

Nor was it the children only who sought her, 
but many a tired or cross-grained mother. And 
there were few of the neighbors, men or women, 
who passed ber by without a word, or good- 
natured greeting; for, through her suffering, she 
grew rapidly mature, as such children invariably 
do, and was soon no longer a child, but a little 
woman among them, wise beyond her years. She 
learned, with great skill, to make her very help- 
lessness a help and comfort often to others; for, 
whatever their dispositions, young and old united 
in showing gentleness to her and there was among 
them all a readiness to help and protect her when 
the occasior® offered. When Jim carried her 
through the court and alley to the stoop, a head 
would often appear at a window nodding to her 
pleasantly as she passed. There was generally a 
rush of children who Were eager to help carry her 
basket or work, and while Nancy placed the chair 
for her, the faded, pateh-work cushion on it was 
turned and patted again and again by a dozen 
little bands. 

With a delicacy that is often found among poor, 
rough, miserable people when it is wanting among 
the comfortable and cultured ones—perhaps be- 
cause it may grow only out of the suffering and 
sacrifice that comes with poverty—scarcely a word 
or jest was ever spoken as Jim carried his burden 
from place to place; and Matey, clasping her 
hands upon his shoulder, bore herself like a little 
queen as she turned her face toward a window, or 
from one to another of her singular train of 
followers, to answer the greetings she received. 

When the, winter days came again, Nancy put 
the chair in ber parlor window, and Skiddy, who 
always took Matey her dinner in the resting hour 
at noon, was allowed to prepare it by Nancy’s 
fire. 

‘*¥Ye see, dear,” said Nancy to Skiddy in secret, 
‘*she could never pay her rent and warm the old 
attic besides, and my fire has to be going anyways, 
and ther’s warm enough in it for one more without 
its ever knowing the difference by a penny’s worth 
of wood orcoal. That's the way we'll cheat the 
old stove !” 

But many a day, in like manner, did Nancy 
cheat the dinner that was meant for five, and inake 
it feed six. So, helping one another, the people 
of the court lived through two more winters, and 
it was three years since the summer night when 
Jim had carried the baby away and Matey had 
called Skiddy to come to her “for she was like to 
die.” 

Matey was sitting on the stoop, waiting for Jim 
to come and take her up stairs. She had just 
finished knitting a little pair of red stockings, and, 
as she folded her hands in her lap, while Skiddy, 
sitting by, wound the loose end of yarn around 
the ball and put up the needles, one of the children 
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who had collected about them said: ‘ Tell us just 
one little bit, before ye go, about the beautiful 
lady in the country, won't ye?” 

*O Jinny! Jinny !” said Matey in a tone which 
only Skiddy noticed. 

*Oyes! Do, Matey, do!” cried the others. 

**Ye have n't told us a story about her for ever 
so long,” said Jinny. ‘‘ When we ax ye to doit, ye 
allus coaxes us off with somethin’ else.” 

‘*T know lots of other stories ye have n't none of 
ye heard,” said Matey, and Skiddy wondered if it 
was the glow of the sun setting that made Matey’s 
cheeks so red. 

“No! no!” said Jinny. 
us about the Beautiful Lady ! 
ones another night.” 

“Yes, ves! The Beautiful Lady! 
ful Lady !” cried all the children. 

‘‘No, it was never the sun,” thought Skiddy, 
‘*for that would n't make her eyes look tired like, 
nor her mouth fix itself so, nor her cheeks turn 
white agin.” 

‘Well!’ said Matey, with a sigh. ‘Don't 
epeak now, whilst I'm telling ye, an’ I'll see if I 
can. The beautiful, dear, young lady is growing 
an’ growing every day, I'm thinking, more beauti- 
ful to look at than ever ye'd think any lady in the 
world could grow. If ye look up there to the sky, 
where the sun’s gone an’ its red, an’ if ye put up 
yer hands so ye can't see the roofs, but only the 
bit of sky, an’ fancy a bit that ye see her standing 
up there—then ye'll know how beautiful she is.” 

All the faces turned towards the small patch of 
sky visible, the eyes squinted and blinked through 
the hands that went up to them in mimic opera- 
glasses, while they nudged and looked at one an- 
other curiously for a moment. It was evident 
that Matey could not make her audience see her 
vision, for Jinny, with her face screwed up into 
all the many wrinkles of which it was capable, 
and making a violent effort, whispered to her 
neighbor, ‘*‘ Ken you see her’? I don't see noth- 
ink!’ And then followed a momentary round of 
nudges among thei all, and whispers of, ** Ken 
yout” *No—stop, a-tryin’.” ‘*Git out with 
yer head in my way!” ‘Im a-makin’ out as hard 
as ever I can, but I don't see nothin’.” * Whisht, 
now! Matey’s speakin’.” 

‘IT guess,” continued Matey, keeping her eyes 
on the sky, “that one o’° these bright days she 
caime out o’ the gate o’ her house, with a white 
dress trailing behind her on the grass, and she 
looking like that image of her up in the sky. 
While she was standing there, a man came nigh 
on horse-back, and he stopped behind some bushes 
and looked in through ‘em at her. An’ she had a 
wreath o’ red roses on herhead. An’ every day 
that man had been riding on his horse to the 
bushes; an’ when he got there, he'd get off an’ 
creep round the house till he seen her somewheres, 
or at a window, just—just as Jim did that day 
long ago, Skiddy, when she had the baby in her 
arms an’ the little boy got lost.” 

‘Did she ever see him spyin’ at her?” asked one 
of the children. 

‘Yes, I guess she did,” said Matey. guess 
she seen his face in a hole in the bushes a good 
times.” 

H4-yi! cried Jinny, with a chuckle; was he 
as good-lookin’ as she was ?” 

**T don't know that,” said Matey. ‘‘ He wasn’t 
beautiful like the image of her in the sky—he 
wasn't anything like her at all, for he was 


‘*We want ye to tell 
Tell usa the other 


The Beauti- 


He wasn't rich like her, and his clothes wasn’t. 


fine, an’ they were patched, I guess. But when 
She seen just his face through the hole, I guess 
sbe thought she never seen any so good as his, an’ 
she came out to the gate many and many a time 
to see him, an’ he hid himself. At last I guess she 
come to see his face in her dreams; an’ when she 
saw it then, he spoke to her. He told her that he 
wasn't like her, for he was poor, and maybe she 
might think he was ugly to look at an’ mean by 
the side of her. But he told her that he loved her 
more than all the world, an’ that he would give 
his life for her sake. Then she seen crowds an 
crowds of other faces in her dreams, an’ I guess 
they all spoke to her an’ told her how good he 
was. They told her all the good things he'd done 
for them, an’ they was a plenty to tell; for among 
*em was sick faces, an’ tired faces, an’ old faces, an’ 
the faces of all kinds of children. An’ they told 
her there wasn’t a grander, more beautiful man 
than—than he was—not in all the world.” 

Of all the faces turned to Matey as she was tell- 
ing her story, there was not one so intent as Skid- 
dy’s. 

‘**So, when he came that day on his horse, an’ 
She stood out at the gate with the wreath on her 
head an’ the white dress on, I guess she caught a 
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sight of him, an’ he hadn't time to get away an’ 
hide. So he stood still an’ looked at her, an’ she 
could see all the goodness in his face at once. She 
looked up at him an’ smiled, an’ that made her 
leok more beautiful than ever. 
got down from the horse an’ stood in front of her 
an’ held out his arms; an’ I guess she opened the 
gate an’ walked out slowly. She put out her 
beautiful little white hands—white, like her dress 
—and I guess she touched his great, brown ones 
with ‘em first, an’ then she put ‘em up around his 
neck. Sothen he knewshe loved him too. They 
went into the gate, an’ she took him up on the 
baleony, where the vines an’ flowers most covered 
them up. Then the lady’s mother, in a white 
shawl an’ cap, came out with the gentleman with 
white hair. An’ the mother took the red wreath 
off of the beautiful young lady’s head, an’ she put 
on her, instead, a white wreath with a long white 
veil. An’ the veil fell over—over the man’s shoul- 
der too when she leaned up against his side, an’ 
they all walked across the field together till they 
caime to a little church. An’ they all went in it, 
an’ @ minister was there, an’—an’ he married 
them. 

‘** An’ I guess the coodness in his face shone out 
eo that when the dear, sweet lady saw all the faces 
from her dreams coming around herin the church 
they seemed to say, ‘See! see! he is as beautiful 
as youare! An’ I guess—I guess he was.” 

Skiddy stood upright between Matey and the 
children and flung her apron over Matey’s head. 
There was a movemcnt in the group and ery of, 
“Oh! oh! ain't that splendid, now? Tell us, 
Matey——” But Skiddy cried, ‘‘There! there! 
Matey’s told ye all she can to-night, an’ ye must 
go away, for she’s tired now, an’ Jim'll be coming 
to take her. She says good-night to ye, an’ she 
knows ye'll be good an’ ask her for no more sto- 
ries, nor no questions to-night, but just go off 
quiet.” 

‘** Now they've gone, Matey dear,” she said when 
the last child had disappeared, ‘‘an’ Naney’s get- 
tin’ her tea. So ye can lean ver head up agin me 
an’ tell me it all, me poor little helpless one! Tell 
me it all now, me dear.” 

‘OQ Skiddy ! Skiddy! did ye guess it? I didn't 
think any one would,” sobbed Matey, clasping 
her ariys around Skiddy’s waist and resting her 
head against her. 

It’s only me that did,” said Skiddy. Nobody 
else, nobody else. But ye won't mind me, will 
ye’ Oh, if 1 wasn't such a blind, mean, self- 
thinkin’ thing that never knows nothin’ nor does 
nothin’ that ain't crooked an’ all upside-down! 
I've been a-thinkin’ how it was only me that was 
eorrowin’ o' times forthe baby, an’ me heart achin’ 
for her to be back with me—I didn't know—I 
didn't know. Tell me it all,” she cried, the tears 
rolling down her cheeks and dropping on Matey’s 
hair. 

‘There's nothing to tell—no more than that, 
Skiddy,” said Matey wearily. ‘*‘For it’s not for 
me, nor it never can be, to think o’ such things, 
but only to hide ‘em forever. Nor it can’t be for 

“me to let Jim carry me down an’ up much longer, 
neither, for how can I bear it? If it wasn’t for 
Steve an’ you, I think I'd give myself up.” 

‘‘How would ye do that then?” asked Skiddy, 
in a little alarm. 

‘*Why, there’s plenty o’ good places—I know 
there is,” answered Matey, ‘‘—where they keep 
girls like me—homes, they call °em—an’ I guess——” 

‘Well, there!” interrupted Skiddy hastily. 
‘Don't be guessin’ any more to-night. The 
things ye guessed in the story ye told the childern 
was enough for ye—poor dear! poordear!” And 
Skiddy, overcome, sat down behind Matey’s chair 
that she might put her apron over her own head 
this time and make hideous faces under it to con- 
cealhergrief. But Matey, guessing again, reached 
her hand behind the chair, and, clutching the 
apron, would not let go of it. 

‘‘Come,” she said, ‘‘I know what ye're up to 
when ye hide from me like that, Skiddy. An’ 
now ye've been guessing yer own self till ye know 
my secret, there ain't any use of either of us hid- 
ing anything at all from the other one any more.” 

So Skiddy came out, walking on her knees, laid 
her head in Matey’s lap, and, for a while, neither 
of them spoke. Then she lifted her head suid- 
denly, looked into Matey’s eyes, and said earnest- 
ly, mustn't never talk like that, Matey— 
never again. Maybe the homes is good, but they 
ain't for you norme. They're for the poor things 
that haven't any one to look after, and the chil- 
dren that haven't any one to take care o’ them.” 

‘*Why ain't they for you an’ me ?” asked Matey. 
‘*See me—I can’t never step on the ground again ! 
an’ it’s not for me, with the love in my heart, to 
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be in Jim's way—an’ what ean I do? If I was as 
good as you, [think I'd get Jim to carry m2 to 
some oO’ them homes, an’ I'd aske’em to let me do 
the mending for some o’ the ecbildren, and—why 
should you slave yer life away, Skiddy? Why 
could n't we go to the country again an’ take Stev », 
an’ ask at all the houses till we found a home for 
usall! And leave Jim 

‘Leave Jim for what *” asked Skiddy, as Matey 
hesitated. 

‘To be at his learning alone, an’ not have Steve 
keeping him beck. An then he might—maybe he 
wight” 

Might what, Matey ?” asked Skiddy. Don’t 
be hiding nothing—tell me jest what ye mean. 
What does Jim want to be left to his learning 
alone for? What would he ever do without you, 
an’ Steve an’ me? He has n't any belongers at all, 
if he has n't us, an’ he'd feel dreadful to be parted 
from us. An’ I think he must like to learn Steve 
an’ help him along. Whatever might Jim do to 
be left alone for?” 

“Why.” said Matey, ‘“‘he might work better at 
the evening school and times in the day when he 
can leave his work. And by and by he might 
ecme to know as much learning as—as the beauti- 
ful lady—and—and 

Matey’s voice died away in a pitiful wail, and 
Skiddy, jumping up, took her head in her arms, 
crying, in a low, sad voice: ‘“‘No!no!no! That 
couldn't be. Ye shan't break yer heart with the 
thought of it, Matey darlin’, for it ‘ll never be— 
never 

‘*How can you say it won't *” cried Matey, her 
cheeks burning as she went on more earnestly : 

‘*T don’t know why it shouldn't be. Jim's as 
good—he’s a thousand times better than any in the 
laWd, and if he goes on the way he’s been going to 
the night school, there ain't nothing he could n't 
learn. And what is it but the learning that makes 
such as she is above us? If Jim learns, he'll ba 
making more money, and if Steve an’ me was 
away from him—for I'm‘sure he spends a deal of 
it for us—if we were away, he could have it to 
make himself a gentleman with, and I know there 
ain't a gentleman that lives that’s better anyways 
than what he might be. And he might go to the 
lady, and look in her face, an’ tell her, with the 
best o' them, that he loved her, and she—Skiddy, 
I know it by the way she looked at us an’ took the 
baby in her arms, and touched us—not a bit as if 
she could n't bear to do it, but as if she forgot all 
abont the outside of us, and thought only of her- 
self being the same as us—I know she’s the lady 
to look into Jim’s face and see his love for her and 
be asiglad and proud to win it as if he was a great 
gentleman. And I know she’s a great, true lady, 
and Oh! if I could walk, I'd go to her and 
tell her all the good of Jim that she knows nothing 
at all about—and Id tell her she could n‘*t——" 

‘**Whisht! whisht! Me own, poor, little one!” 
cried Skiddy softly; “whisht, now! I hear his 
footsteps an’ ye ‘ll need to be cowing back to yer- 
self a bit before he comes.” 

Matey had barely time to recover a little self- 
possession before Steve ran up the steps erying: 
‘** Forty cents! Forty cents to-day, Matey !” and, 
untying a knot in a piece of rag, he poured some 
pennies and bits of money out of it into her lap. 

“O Steve! Steve! It must be wrong,” said 
Matey, softly and nervously. 

‘** No, it ain’t—is it, Jim ?” cried Steve, fingering 
the money and spreading it out carefully. “I 
picked up a whole bushel basket of sticks for 
Cap'n Thitechnor, and I piled heaps of kindling 
for him, and went two long errands, and I earned 
it, every cent, my own self. Here, give it to me, I 
want to show it to Miss Blodgett. Jim said it was 
every bit fair, Matey ; so ye need n't look dark at 
me.” And Steve was displaying it to the family at 
Nancy's tea table with the important air of a busi- 
ness wan while Matey said, in a low, reproachfual 
tone: “O Jim! Jim!” 

“Ye needn't say ‘Jim’ that way, Matey,” he 
said, throwing himself down on one of the steps 
and looking up at her. “It’s as fair as ever any- 
thing was, and Skid won't dare to say she don’t 
believe it—will ye, Skid ?” 

‘‘No, Jim,” said Skiddy, leaning over Matey 
and pretending to settle hé@r collar for her, “I 
know it ain't only fair.” : 

‘‘There said Jim. ‘‘Ye hear that, Matey? 
And I want ye to hear something else too—move 
t’other side, Skid: I want to see Matey, an’ ye’re 
in the way.—I don't want ye to keep saying it 
ain’t fair. It’s a shame to spoil Steve's fun when 
he’s so set up and tries so bard to do fus’-rate at 
the pier. Golly! ye’d ought to seen him when 
Cap'n Thitchnor called out to him, “I say, young 
map! have you got backbone enough te pile that 
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him right square fnto partnership. And when he 
paid him, ye might a-thought he'd given him a 
bag 0’ gold! Steve's getting big, I tell ye! He's 
bigger, by a long shot, than his years. He's so 
smart down at the pier that no one there'll b'lieve 
he’s only ten years old, and he’s working his way 
to a good, steady place. 
asked—‘‘ what's up with ye? Ye look as if some- 
thing had come to ye ” 

“Don’t bother her, Jim,” said Skiddy, gather- 
ing Matey’s things in a flurry. ‘She don’t feel 
right to-night, and she wants to go up-stairs. Git 
her up now, while everybody's to their supper.” 

‘“Well, that’s easy done,” said Jim, springing up 
and going to her. \ 
ful now, Matey, and Jook out he don’t shy at ye; 
for he don’t wore'n half like it that ye can’t stay 
and talk to him after a long day’s work—he don't.” 

Jim spoke merrily, but he was puzzled at some- 
thing in the manner of the two girls. When he 

ifted Matey in his arms, he noticed that a look of 
pain shot across her face as he touched her, and 
that she held her face turned away from him all 
the way up-stairs. Then, when he laid her on 
her bed, even in the dusky light, he could see that 
she was glad to have him let go of her. 

“Did I hurt ye, Matey 7” he asked, anxiously. 
“J was joking; but I tried to be careful, and 
I wouldn't hurt ye—not for the hull world, I 
wouldn't.” 

“Oh, no, ye didn't hurt me—and I know ye 
wouldn't—ye never did,” she answered, with an 
effort, and still keeping her face turned away 
from him. 

“Then say ‘good-night.’ 
feel bad” said Jim. 

*“*Good-night, Jim!’ was all she could say, and 
he went down-stairs, wondering she didn't look at 
him even to say that, and why Skiddy seemed to 
want him to go away, instead of telling him, as 
she usually did in some sly way, what the trouble 
really was. He went away from the court slowly, 
and ate his supper of crackers and cheese in the 
back of the little grocery at the corner, without 


And—I'm sorry ye 


knowing very well what he was about, and then | 
went back to wait for Skiddy to come down from | 
her! 


Matey’s room, fora thought had struck him and 
he wanted to communicate it to her. 


She was later than usual, and, when she came | 
however, she turned, and, pulling at the stock- 


at last, was in such a hurry that she did not see 
him standing in the shadow at the alley-way, and 
ran against him. 

**O Jim !” she cried. 
thought you'd gone to school.” 

**]t's easier to scare you to-night than it is to 
get out of yer way, Skid!" he anSwered, laughing 
little. ‘Ther’ ain't no school—it’s Saturday, 
and I'm glad, for I want to talk to ye a bit. What 
are ye in such a hurry for? Ain't ye had supper 
yet?” 

*“‘Yes. Nancy made me take enough up-stairs 
for both of us to-night, and she kept Steve——Oh, 
here he is,” she said, as that youth came whistling 
through the alley. ‘‘ Where are ye goin’, Steve 

*“To bed. I'm tired, and I ‘spect to have to work 
hard to-morrer. Now, don't, in thunder, ask a 
feller to do anything, Skid !" said the boy, fretfully. 

won't,” said Skiddy ; ‘‘don't be seared. Only 
make no fuss in Matey’s room—will ye? Go to 
bed without bothering her; she’s tired too.” 

“All right. Don't ye fret,” answered Steve. 
“We had a tough day of it—didn’t we, Jim? An’ 
my legs ache, I tell ye!” And, giving Jim a gentle 
thump with his fist and head, significant, in a 
boy’s understanding, of their being comrades of 
equal rank and size, on the mo&t intimate terms, 
he disappeared. 
ve Now, what is it, ye want, Jim? asked Skiddy. 
“*For I want to betgettin’ back to granny.” 

“Why, it’s this, Skid:—I’ve been thinking of 
Matey. Do ye think I burt her carrying her to- 
night 

** No, of course ye didn't,” said Skiddy. 

** Well then, what was it ?” asked Jim. 
ask her, but you might tell a feller.” 

“Why, it’s only as Matey was tired and—we'd 
been talkin’—an’ she was tired ‘cause she'd been 
tellin’ stories to the childern, an she was tired :-— 
Look ! ain't these pretty little stockin’s she got 
done to-day? Come to this window an’ see ‘em 
by the light,” said Skiddy, drawing him under 
one of the lighted windows in the court and dis- 
playing the stockings. 

**Yes—of course they're handsome as can be,” 
said Jim, examining them and touching them as 
if he was afraid they would break. ‘* But I want 
ye to tell me about Matey. I've been watching 


can't 


But "—he stopped sud- 


denly and looked at Matey curiously before he | 
terrupted Jim. 


“Git on to yer old hoss, care-— 
baby an’ see the beautiful lady agin—”’ 


ynore. 


and she heard only the ring in his voice. 


**How you scared me! I. 
always good to us, Jim, an’ we're thankful to ye. 


her, and thinking lately, and she’s looking whiter 


than she used to, and thinner. And I've been 
thinking it over since I took her up stairs, and 
why can't we all go to the country again some 
day, Skid ?” 

*O no, no!” said Skiddy, quickly. ‘‘ Ye - know 
we've often talked about it and come to see we 


' couldn't. Ye know it ain't like it was when Matey 


was walkin’, an’— 
‘*What do I care for the people seeing us ?” in- 
‘It's different another way from 


what it was. I’m earning heaps more money than 


I did then, and I could pay one o’ the wagons 
that'd be at the river there to carry her along up 
_ the road, and she could stop near the place where 


the baby is, Skid, an’ I could carry her then, for 
nobody could see us, an’ we could hide in the 


eried Skiddy, angrily. ‘*‘ We wouldn't, I 
tell ye—an’ we won't! She don’t want to see the 
beautiful lady an’ break her heart with the sight— 
break it to the very last piece!’ Skiddy was 
biting and pulling at the stockings in her excite- 
ment. 

‘*Break her heart! Break her heart to see the 
beautiful lady! How could it do that, Skiddy ’” 
cried Jim. ‘* Break her heart to see that splendid 
lady, with her red cheeks and her laugh that 


lighted up her face ike the spot of sun Matey | 


likes so much lights up her room in the garret! 
An’ to see her frisK around like the butterflies we 
saw inthe grass! To hear her laugh again like— 
I don't know what. But, I think, ‘stead o’ break- 
ing her heart, it’d bring the color and the laugh 
back to Matey to hear that beautiful lady once 
An’ to see her, as we might, holding the 
baby in her arms, as I did that time, you know— 
or, no—of course she'd be running at her side, 
holding fast to her pretty white hand, now! O, 
it'd do your heart good to see that, Skiddy, I 
know—I know it would !” 

If Skiddy could have seen Jim's face glow as he 
grew more and more earnest, she might have torn 
the little stockings to shreds; but it was dark, 
That 
was too much for her, however, and she cried: 
“It wouldn't! I tell you it wouldn't! I don't 
want to see me baby in her arms, an’ holdin’ on to 
Nor I can't stay to hear no more, Jim. I 
must go to granny.” And Skiddy darted through 
the dark alley. Reaching the farther end of it, 


ings nervously, called back: ** Ye mustn’t think 
hard o' me, Jim. It ain't nothin’.. On'y I'm 
druv hard to-day, an’ Matey’s feelin’ low. Ye're 


Good night.” And Skiddy was gone. 
(T'o be continued.) 


THE LAST DAY BY THE SEA, 
By IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


EHIND us lay the withered wood 
In faded tinselry of gold; 
And at our feet, in listleas mood, 
The heavy billows rolled. 


No cloud in all the lustrous sky, 
Ne shadow on the winding beach, 
Save when the sea-gulls drifted by 
With shrill and clamorous speech. 


We came with jest, and smile, and song, 
But something in the morning’s mood 
Claimed reverence from our careless throng 
And would not be withstood, 


And so we talked of hopes and fears, 

And plans that reached through future days, 
And wondered if the coming years 

Weuld blend eur devious ways ;— 


And felt the fire of action leap 
Along our quickened pulses, ripe 

With all the energies that keep 
The van-grournd of the strife. 


Gone was the flimsy, poor disguise, 
That long had hid us each from each— 
We looked each other in the eyes, 
We spoke with honest speech! 


And wondered how the hours had fled 
So nimbly forward, without wings; 

And why our summer days had sped 
With such ignoble things! 


And, leoking on each glowing face 

Lit with high thoughts, regrets would throng 
That we had missed this warmth and grace 

Of fellowship so long. 


Then one spoke softly, “In such wise 
We spend our blessings till the last, 

Then waken with a grieved surprise 
That summer days are past!" 


* Nay,” said hor friend, ‘* who gains it pays 
A royal price for royal bliss; 

Who would not live a year of days 
For one such hour as this 
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“THEY WENT AND TOLD JESUS.” 
By Mrs. H. B. Srows. 


HESE few words are the final upshot and end- 
ing of the great tragedy, of a great indigna- 
tion, a great sorrow, a great anguish, and a great 
consolation. 
How it all happened is told in the narrative, 
Mat. xiv. 


“ When Herod's birthday was come, the daughter of Hero 
dias danced befere bim, and pleased Herod. Whereupon he 


| John the Baptist’s bead in a charger.’ 


promised with an oath to give her anything she would ask, 
and she, being instructed by her mother, said, *Give me here 
And the king was 
sorry ; nevertheless, for his oath's sake, and for the sake of 
them that sat with him at meat, he commanded it to be givea 


him, and he sent and beheaded John in the prison, and bis 


| head was brought in a charger and given to the damsel. 


And 


his disciples came and took up the body and buried It, and 
| went and told Jesus."’ 
bushes near by, an’ may be we'd get a sight o° the | 


We are apt to forget in reading Bible stories 
that these personages who now are called St. Mat- 


_ thew, St. James, and St. John, were, in their day, 


plain, common men, with all common, human 
feelings and passions. 
These disciples who took up the disfigured body 


_after spite and contempt and hate had done their 


worst on it, who paid their last tribute of rever- 
ence and respect amid the scoffs of a jeering world, 
were men—imen of deep emotions and keen feel- 


ings, and probably at that moment every capa- 


bility of feeling they had was fully aroused. 

It appears from the first chapter of John, that 
he and others were originally the disciples of the 
Baptist during the days of his first powerful min- 
istry, and had been by him pointed to Jesus, 

We see in other places that the apostle John 


had an intense power of indignation, and was of 


that nature that longed to grasp the thunderbolts 
when he saw injustice and wrong. It was John 
that wanted to bring down fire from heaven on 
the village that refused to shelter Christ, and can 


we doubt that his whole soul was moved with the 


most intense indignation at wrong and cruelty 
like this? For Christ himself had said of the 
martyr thus sacrificed, ‘‘Among those that are 
born of women there hath not risen a greater than 
John the Baptist.” He had done a great work ; 
he had swayed the hearts of all his countrymen ; 
he had been the instrument of the most powerful 
revival of religion known in his times. There had 
been a time when his name was in every mouth, 
When all Jerusalem and Judea, and beyond Jor- 
dan, thronged to his ministry, even the Scribes 
and Pharisees joining the multitude. And now 
what an end of so noble aman! Seized and im- 
prisioned at the behest of an adulterous woman 
whose sin he had rebuked, shut up in prison, his 
ministry ended, all his power for good taken away, 
and finally finishing his life under circumstances 
which mark more than any other could the con- 
tempt and indifference which the great gay world 
of his day had for goodness and greatness! The 
head of a national benefactor, of a man who had 
lived for God and man wholly and only from his 
birth, was used as a football, made the subject of 
a court jest between the courtesan and the prinee. 
To be sure, there was a slight scruple. Herod had 
trembled at some of the solemn words of Johnin 
former days ; he had listened to him; he had, we 
are told, ‘‘done many things” because of his in- 
structions, and so we are told the king was sorry ; 
but as he had given his word, and the lady insist- 
ed, why, it usust be done! 

Now, of all pain and anguish which noble spirits 
suffer here below, there is none harder to bear 
than helpless, repressed indignation. To witness 
a great wrong, a great injustice, a great cruelty 
when we are entirely powerless, is most madden- 
ing. It stirs up a commotion in the soul that may 
even break its peace in God. Far off in the early 
ages David described this conflict of soul in view 
of prosperous injustice in these words: ‘* There- 
fore his people return, and the waters of a full 
cup are wrung out to them, and they say, How 
doth God know? and is there knowledge in the 
Most High 

Oh that it had pleased God to give us the par- 
ticulars of that interview when the disciples, 
burning, struggling under pressure of that cruel 
| wrong and indignity, came and told Jesus! Can 
we imagine with what burning words John told 
of the scorn, the contempt, the cruelty with which 
the greatest man of his time had been hurried to 
a bloody grave ? Were there not doubts—wonder- 
ings? Why did God permit it? Why not a 
miracle wrought, if need be, to save him? And 
what did Jesus say to them? Oh that we knew! 
We would lay it up in our hearts to be used when 
in our lesser sphere we see things going in the 
course of this world as if God were not heeding. 
Of one thing we may be sure. Jesus made them 


quiet ; he calmed and rested them. 


wood up, good an’ straight?” Ho! | 
drove into it as if he thought the cap’n had taken | ee 
\ 
| 
| 
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| | | 
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The storm at sea, we are told, rose when Jesus; 
‘was sleeping, but when Jesus arose and rebuked 
the wind and sea there was a great calm. So the 
storms in the human breast rage only while the 
Christ within us is asleep. When he wakes and 
asserts himself all becomes still. 

Then, again, what a lesson for us in the immoe- 
diateness of their appeal. to Jesus. They did not 


go first to the people, who still cherished a vene- ‘ 


ration for the martyred saint! They did not stir 
up a tumalt about it, as very likely they might 
have dene—they went first to Jesus and told him. 
We can imagine that if they had first gone for 
sympathy to the people, if they had stirred up 
around them hot and hasty human sympathies 
and human sense of justice, they might have 
seriously compromised the cause of their Master ; 
they might have brought upon him and his dis- 
ciples the discredit of a faction intermeddling with 
the government. 

But they were safe in the impulse which led 
them always to confide in their Master, as a child 
in trouble flies through all the house and refuses 
to tell any one its grief till it finds its mother. 
They told Jesus, and took counsel and comfort 
cnly of him. Well, if zee would always follow this 
one rule, how different would our life be! When 
our feebings are tried, when we me@é injustice or 
cruelties, when the course of the world goes in 
ways that move our indignation, instead of vent- 
ing our feelings to our fellow-men let us first go 
and tell Jesus, and take advice of him. Christ is 
the only safe confidant for the soul at all times, 
especially for the soul under pressure of those 
painful feelings which come from a sense of injury 
and wrong. Before we tell anybody else let us go 
and tell Jesus. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 
By Rev. DAVID MACRAE, SCOTLAND, 
Author of “ Americans at Home,” ete. 

‘\ JHEN Henry Rogers was remarking to a 

| Scotch lady how desirable it is, in, danger, 
to bave presence of mind,—" I had rathr,” said 
she, “have absenee of body!” But absence of 
body, dictated by quick foresight, is often itself 
an evidence of presence of mind. 

Absence of body, however, is not always at- 
tainable. Dangers will start up unexpectedly— 
perilous or awkward predicaments will occur— 
and then comes the test of that presence or readi- 
ness of mind which averts danger even though the 
body cannot be absent. 

I remember, some vears ago, the ease of a poor 
woman near Moffat, who when carrying home some 
**meal-pocks,” had occasion to cross a field in 
which there was a wild bull. Suddenly the bull 
made its appearance. The woman ran for the 
dyke, the bull after her. The dyke was a good 
way off and the bull was making up fast. Sud- 
denly she tripped and fell. The mongter was close 
upon her. Quick as lightning the woman tore open 
one of the “‘ pocks” and threwa handful of the 
meal into the brute’s eyes just as he was lowering 
his horns to toss her. The bull was blinded for 
the time, and plunged madly about unable to see 
her. The woman picked up her ‘ meal-pocks” 
and ran, just as a gainekeeper made his appearance 
coming to the rescue. The presence of mind in 
this case consisted in the woman’s instant percep- 
tion and execution of the best method of defense 
that deliberation could have suggested. People 
often say, when a thing is over, “If I had only 
thought of doing so and so,” but presence of mind 
thinks of it. 

Dr. John Brown tells of a lady who was sitting 
on a lawn with her children around her when a 
mad dog appeared running towards them pursued 
by some peasants. Without presence of mind the 
lady would either have shrieked and fled or else 
flung herself upon the dog and in seeking to save 
the children sacrificed herself. Her presence of 
mind, however, instantly suggested the best thing 
to be done. She sprang to her feet, ran forward 
to meet the rabid brute, received its head in her 
thick stuff gown between her knees and muffling 
it up held it with all her might till the men came 
up. 

Another case, in which a man had steadiness of 
mind to do in a sudden emergency just what peo- 
ple considering it calmly afterwards would say 
was wisest, occurred at a farm near Exeter. The 
farmer (Mr. Blight) observing a swarm of bees, 
tried to attract them by waving a leafy branch 
which he had torn froma bush. They came, but 
instead of pitching on it they suddenly began to 
gather on the man’s head, face, neck and hands. 
Instead of yielding to the impulse there must have 
been, wildly to plunge about and try to get the 
swarm off—an effort which would have ended in 
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his being stung to death—the man, the moment 
he saw they were settling on him, cried to his 
friends to bring a hive, and then stood perfectly 
still, though the bees were soon swarming inches 
deep all over his head and neck. A hive was 
brought and held in position, the bees swarmed 
away into it, and the man escaped without a 
single sting. 

Another instance was that of a lady who, on 
retiring to her room at night, diseovered from 
some indications that there must be a robber con- 


cealed under the bed. There was no one else in | 


the house except a young servant-girl, and the 
lady knew that if she attempted to raise an alarm 
the man could master, and might possibly mur- 
der, them both. Accordingly, with great presence 
of mind, she repressed her terror, and moved to 
and froin the roouyr for a little time as if begin- 
ning to undress. Then, as if she had suddenly 
remembered something, she said aloud, ** Forgot- 
ten that hey again, I declare!" and left the room 
as if to fetch it, leaving the door open and the gas 
burning. She went down stairs, softly awoke the 
servant-girl, sent her out for the police, and had 
the man captured where he lay. In such eases the 
presence of mind consists in@etaining, in a wmo- 
ment of sudden excitement and peril, the same 
sagacity that others are only able to exercise when 
circuipstances are favorable to calm deliberation. 

A very remarkable and at the same time fearful 
instance of this kind of self-possession is given by 
Goldwin Smith in his ‘‘ Irish History and Charac- 
ter.” A party of Whiteboys foreed their way on 
bloody errand into the house of a man whose wife 
and child were in the house with him. The ruf- 
fians seized the man and dragged him down stairs 
to murder him; and the woman knew that her 
turn would come next. There was a closet in the 
room with a little hole in the door which a person 
placed inside could peep through. The woman 
with the swiftness of thought concealed the little 
girl in the closet and said to her : 

‘They are murdering your father down stairs, 
and when they have done they will come up and 
murder me. While they are at it, wateh them, 
and see you are able to swear to them when you 
see them in court. 1 will throw turf on the fire 
to give you light and will struggle as long as lI 
can that you may have a good view.” 

Scarcely had she got the fire into a blaze when 
the ruflians, having murdered her husband, dashed 
into the room and sprang upon her. The girl, 
who evidently inherited her mother’s spirit, 
watched them well while her mother was being 
dispatched. She identified them afterwards in a 
court of justice and on her evidence they were 
convicted. 

In dealing with madmen there is required, and 
there has often been shown, a rare presence of 
mind that includes a certain ingenuity calculated 
to turn the flank of the wild purpose that some- 
times takes possession of the madman’s brain. 
When Sir Thomas More was Lord Chancellor of 
England and turning frail with age he was accus- 
tomed, when at his country house at Chelsea, to 
go out and sit in a kind of summer-house that 
overhung the river. On one occasion, when sit- 
ting there with a little dog on his knee, he was 
startled by the irruption of a madman who hat 
managed to clamber over the wall from the ad- 
joining grounds of Bedlam and came in by the 
side gate. 

‘*Ha, ha!” cried the man with a maniac laugh, 
‘come along, leap—leap into the river!” and he 
pointed over the battlement. 

The Chancellor saw ina moment fhat the mad- 
man, if he resisted, would hurl him over. So, as 
if entering heartily into the madman’s thought, 
he cried : 

**Good! let us throw the dog first and see what 
he'll do,” and, taking the little terrier by the neck, 
he flung it into the water. 

**Ha, ha! look at him!" he eried jovially, slap- 
ping the madman on the shoulder. ‘ Run, run! 
fetch him up and we'll try that once more.” 

The maniac, carried away with the thought, 
ran out by the side gate and scrambled hastily 
down to catch the dog, whereupon the Chancellor 
turned the lock and retired to his house. But 
ever after he kept that gate barred. 

I remember another case of a warder in a lunatic 
asylum who was eaught at an open window in the 
third story by one of the mad inmates. This man 
laid his powerful grasp on the warder’s shoulders 
and said, ‘‘ Look, I want to see you jump down 
there !” 

The warden, taking the thing quite coolly, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Jump down? Anybody could jump 
down. But would you like to sea me jump up? 
Just you watch !” 


The maniac, with a look of delighted surprise, 


- 
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removed his hand and leaned ever to watch for 
the warder’s appearance below ; but it is needless 
to say that within two minutes half a dozen ward- 
ers were upon him and had him conveyed to his 
room). 

Presence of mind is often as conspicuous in 
averting embarrassment as in averting danger. 
When Charles Reade’s dramatization of Tenny- 
son's *‘ Dora” was being enacted in Prairie City 
where the choice of actors was not great, * Mary 
Morrison,” on making her exit to bring on her lie 
tle Willie of four years, was shocked to find a 
lubberly boy of at least fourteen who must go on, 
as no other was to be had. The farmer Allen of 
the play was no doubt equally shocked to see 
Mary coming upon the stage with a boy nearly as 
big as herself. What was worse, the audience be- 
gan to titter. But farmer Allen was equal to the 
emergency ; and instead of asking ‘‘ How old are 
you my little boy ’” said ‘‘ How old are you, my 
strapping fellow *” probably hoping that the boy 
would have the good sense to give an age more 
suitable to his size. 

The boy, however, with painful fidelity to the 
book, and in a sepulchral voice that made the an- 
swer all the more preposterous, said ‘“ Four te 
five, grandpapa.” 

‘Forty-five exclaimed the other, cheerfully. 
** You look it my boy, you look it.” 

There was a laugh at the moment, but3the play 
was saved from shipwreck. 

It is told of a famous tragedian that at the close 
of an act in whieh he had been the prominent 
character, a goose’s head was thrown upon the 
stage by some one who had a spite against him. 
The tragedian picked it up, handed it to one of 
the others to take away, and said with perfect 
nonchalance, ‘‘The gentleman who has thrown 
his head upon the stage can get it back at the 
close of the performance.” 

Mr. Beecher enjoys the reputation on this side 
of the Atlantic of being a man with much of this 
presence of mind; able where other speakers 
would be put out not only to preserve his com- 
posure, but to send an interruption recoiling with 
tenfold force upon the man who makes it. I give 
the following incident just as I head it told. Oa 
one occasion, in the midst of an impassioned 
speech, some one to whom Beecher’s views were 
distasteful attempted to interrupt him (as has 
been done with others) by suddenly crowing likea 
cock. The cry was done to perfection ; a number 
of people laughed in spite of themselves; and 
Beecher’s friends felt that ina momént the whole 
effect of the meeting, and of Beecher’s thrilling 
appeal, might collapse. Beecher, however, was 
fully equal to the occasion. He stopped, listened 
till the crowing ceased, and then with a look of 
surprise pulled out his watch. 

‘* Morning already !" he said, ‘*‘ My watch is only 
at ten. But there is no mistake about it. The 
instinets of the lower animals are infallible.” 

There was a roar of laughter, the lower animal 
in the gallery collapsed, and Beecher was able te 
resume as if nothing had occurred. 

Presence of mind is often more acquired than 
natural. But frequently what seems a growing 
acquisition of this power is simply a growing 
familiarity with the kind of embarrassments er 
dangers that at first threw the mind into confa- 
sion. With most men, recurring embarrassments 
become less embarrassing ; and at last the mind is 


left free to exercise its native sagacity without be- @ 


ing, even for an instant, disturbed. 


TEN AND ONE ARE ELEVEN. 
By E. M. L. 


_— Levitieus Scribe, the head of a repre- ; 


sentative New England family, was decended 
from ‘‘one‘of four brothers” who emigrated 
from the mother country in the year of grace 
1639. He was proud of his Puritan blood, paid his 


taxes and pew rents with commendable prompti- 4 


tude, was never absent from prayer meetings, 


never slighted the contribution box, and always ’ 


allowed his left hand to know what the right was 


about. He also conducted a large Bible class be- . 


tween services, and expounded to the middle aged 
single ladies and old folks the Levitical and Mo- 
saic laws with considerable show of erudition, and 
with a decided leaning towards the eye for an eye 


and tooth for a tooth doctrine, rather than thes) 4 


beautiful and simple teachings of the New Testa- 


ment. The deacon owned and worked a rugged, 


plantation, which, but for artificial stimulants, 
would be sterile and unproductive; bat he and 


the boys were industrious and frugal, and eaeslhy | 


year saw the Scribe bank account increased or the 


plantation enlarged ; besides, Mrs. Scribe was the 
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personification of sanctimonious thrift—her house 

and appurtenances were the neatest and best ap- 
pointed of any in Skimnersvillg, and she was un- 
derstood to be earnest in every good word and 
work, especially when those words and works 
were, from the manner of their doing, likely to be 
trumpeted forth throughout the village. But she 
Was a very stern woman, strongly disposed not 
only to pass speedy judgment upon alleged wrong- 
doers, but to be their social executioner. The 
phrase (slightly altered), ‘‘ Woman's inhumanity 
to woman makes countless thousands mourn,” 
found in her an exact exemplar. When poor 
Mary Marston stumbled in the path of virtue and 
all Skinnersville held up its hands in holy indig- 
nation, Mrs. Scribe was loudest in her denuncia- 
tion of the half-crazed, broken-hearted girl: and 
when the poor, houseless, homeless waif applied 
for shelter and work, she ruthlessly shut the door 
of a so-called Christian home in her face. 
might Mary took the express train for New York 
and entered upon the thorny road that leads, oh, 
so swiftly ! to the blackness of despair. 

It was Saturday evening, and Mrs. Scribe had 
literally set her house in order—everything polish- 
able had been severely polished, including the 
children ; the ‘‘spare-room” had been thoroughly 
overhauled, because a strange minister who was 
to supply the vacant pulpit next day was momen- 
tarily expected. Deacon Scribe and the boys had 
just come in from a day’s work in the woods— 
longer and more tiresome than usual, because the 
next was a day upon which physical rest could be 
enjoyed, even at the expense of spiritual nourish- 
ment: and the deacon thought it was no sin to 


work himself to the verge of exhaustion on Sat-_ 


urday, and then snooze himself back to life in his 
pew on the following day. The ‘‘chores” had all 
been done; a cheerful hickory fire blazed and 
crackled on the hearthstone; the ample table, 
with its snowy spread and crowded furniture, 
stood in its accustomed place; the thoroughly 
brushed and polished children, shining in clean 
faces and frocks, deported themselves discreetly 
and demurely, asif their little lives had been di- 


rected by the rod rather than the gentle teachings | 
_ inexcusable. 


of maternal love; and everything in-doors be- 
tokened an abundance of creature comforts, for 
the deacon was noted throughout all the region 
for spiritual and physical thrift. Mrs. 8. clung to 
the ancient notion that Sabbath commenced at 
sunset Saturday evening, and when that time 
arrived a rigid veto was put upon all *‘ vain recre- 
ation” and the sportive tendencies characteristic of 
guileless childhood, and which constitute its chief- 
est charm, were crushed remorselessly. Infantile 
laughter was sternly frowned down before the 
childish features had time to shape themselves 
into a full-blown smile. ‘‘ Prepare for Sabbath 
and for sanctuary privileges, 
children, solemnly, and then there camaa rap 
It was not loud like the knock 
of a sheriff, nor positive like the summons of one 


me sure of his welcome, but a faint, hesitating sort of 


rap like that of a tramp or a distant cousin. The 


deacon responded somewhat gruffiy, ‘‘ Walk in!” 


Mrs. S. frowned, the children looked solemn, and 


middle-aged man in worn habiliments and with 


Vor. N 0. 7. 


Mrs. 8. poured the teaand her husband served the 
solids in silence. Outdoor industry whets the ap- 
petite and generous feeding, it is said, opens the 
heart. At all events, the deacon, after mature de- 
liberation, filled a plate and sent it to the stranger, 
who devoured its contents with conspicuous lack of 
ceremony. Supper ended, and no minister came. 
Mrs. Scribe grew nervous and irritable; but the 
table was allowed to stand, and the children re- 
quired to review their Sabbath lessons. Deacon 
S. resumed his newspaper, and proceeded to com- 
ment upon an article on original sin, the doctrine 
of election, ete., until at length, warmed with his 
subject and assuming that the stranger was an 
abandoned sinner, be read him a severe lesson 
upon the necessity of an orthodox belief, and 
told all about the dreadful fires waiting to 
lick up those who failed to endorse his tenets. 


The stranger listened attentively, and mildly sug- 


That | 


gested that repentance, faith, love to God and 
man permeating our daily life, were the true ele- 
wents of Christianity; that through their exer- 
cise the eternal reward came, with or without 
creeds, orthodoxy, heterodoxy, or any other 
doxy. 

The deacon and gis wife thought that such 
baleful sentiments had never before poisoned the 
atmosphere of their home, and they waxed ex- 
ceeding wroth thereat. Mrs. 8., purple with in- 
dignation, strongly hinted that her roof could not 
shelter such a heretic; and it was finally decided 
that he should find lodgings in the barn. Mean- 
while, the children, having been mustered in line 
to answer the usual ‘‘ Bible questions,” gave in 
detail the names of the oldest, the wisest, the 
strongest, the meekest men in Biblieal history, 
and also the principal miraculous events men- 
tioned in sacred lore. At length the deacon asked 
how many commandments there were, and the 
response came promptly, ‘‘ten”; whereupon the 
stranger quietly suggested that there were eleven. 
This palpable ignorance of Bible truths aston- 
ished the orthodox couple, and they were filled 


with righteous indignation, the deacon declar- 


_ing that to live in a Christian country and not 


eous beart warmed a little. 


know the number of commandments was wholly 
Mrs. 8. congratulated herself that 
the sinful man was to sleep in the barn and not in 


She remembered that 


| 
' the house ; but when he arose to go her self-right- | 


the bired man’s room over the wood-shed was 


| 


said she to the 
church that day he proposed to supply the lack 
of clerical guidance. 
ed and deeply chagrined because her ample house- 
hold preparations bad been made in vain. 
_ the Scribe pew was never vacant on Sunday ; so 


and the family deposited itself in the usual place. 


haggard face stepped upon the threshold and | 


4 hesitatingly solicited an opportunity to rest by 
the fire. 
s chair with a wooden seat in place of the cushioned 


Mrs. Scribe ungraciously handed him a 


; | | rocker he was about to occupy, and then resumed 


im vided for whenever he should arrive. 


i her duties; while the deacon pondered his news- 
| paper, and the children eyed the forlorn and silent 


stranger with ill-concealed curiosity. It is need- 
less to say that Mrs. S. was out of humor because 


§| the expected minister was so tardy in coming and 


because the bountiful supper she had provided 
was likely to suffer by the delay. ‘‘ Why don’t he 


F-come ?” she pettishly said for the twentieth time: 
| and then the deacon suggestedjthat stpper might 


be served and the expected clerical guest be pro- 
So the 
family assembled at table, and the smoking 
viands, hot from an adjacent oven, were spread in 


ttempting array. At the head of this bountiful 


board sat Deacon Leviticus Scribe, his reverential 


m though somewhat bigoted spouse at the foot, 
[a while the sides were partially filled by the youth- | 
® ful Scribes and Scribesses. Then the children cov- 
im ered their faces while he said grace. 


It was very 
impressive and beautiful, for the deacon was 


gifted in that line of duty. He asked the Great 


Giver to feec the bungry, clothe the poor, shelter 


Bthe homeless,—and the disconsolate and hungry 
m stranger from his wood-bottomed chair in the 


\chimney corner said to himself, ‘‘ Amen, amen !” 


Sas his olfactory nerve was greeted with the gener- 
sous aroma of the table mercies. 


an early hour; while the deacon studied one of 


vacant, and so the man of sin was escorted 
thither. 

Sunday morning opened like a golden book, 
lettered with immortality ; but no minister came | 
to edify the saints and warn the sinners of Skin- 
nersville and vicinity. The stranger, after thank- 
ing his host and hostess, resumed his journey at 


Dwight’s sermons, ‘in the reading of which at 
Mrs. Scribe was disappoint- 
But 
she arrayed the children in their Sunday best, 


Scarcely had the ancient bellman fulfilled his 
function when the weather-beaten stranger was 
seen to walk hesitatingly up the west aisle, as if 
looking foraseat. Deacon Scribe speedily “‘ formed 
a junction” with him near the pulpit stairs, 
and suggested forcibly that seats near the door 
were set apart for outsiders; but the stranger 
persisted in mounting the stairs, and then pro- 
ceeded to open the services with a brief, beautiful 
and heart-moving invocation. The deacon was 
nonplussed, but, not having sufficient nerve to 
attempt a forcible ejectment, quietly returned to 
his pew, where Mrs. 8. sat in a state of mind bor- 
dering on hysterics. The invocation was followed 
by that beautiful hymn— 
“Oh, may our sympathizing breasts 
The generous pleasure know, 
Kindly to share in others’ joy 
And weep for others’ woe ’’— 

read with such pathos and power as to stir the 
heart to its inmost depths and suffuse the eye 
with tears. Mrs. 8. strongly suspected that in 
her inhospitality of the night previous she had 
signally failed to properly “entertain angels un- 
awares”’; while the eldest male scion of the home 
of Scribe, who, because of parental severity, had — 
wandered somewhat from the path of rectitude, 
declared to himself that the man was a ‘‘ trump ” 
and notatramp. Then came the text, ‘‘Another 
commandment I give unto ye, that ye love one 
another,” and from it a sermon wherein the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man, the necessity of a 
practical, all-providing love, regardless of caste, 


creed, clique or condition, and the utter nothing- 
ness of professed love to God unless accompanied 
by love to man exemplified in daily life, were elo- 
quently and convincingly portrayed. 

The Skinnersvillians went home that day better 
than they came; and it is to be hoped that Dea- 
con Leviticus Seribe and his misguided spouse 
not only learned the number of commandments, 
but had their spiritual eyes opened to that noblest 
of human experiences—a truly Christian life. 


— 
TWICE ASLEEP. 


By Evcene J. HALL. 


I. 
CHILD lies sleeping in calm repose, 
As sweet and fair as a dewy rose. 


Over her gently-heaving breast 
Her little white hands are laid at reat. 


Sunny smiles on her red lips play, 
Linger a moment und pass away, 


While forms and faces, of carth and air, 
Flit chrough her dreams as she fumbers there; 


Amid the misty and mellow skies 
Their white wings dazzic her dreaming cyes ; 


Until she wakens in mute dismay 
To find that her fancies all fade away. 


Il. 
She sleeps again! In her last repose 
She lies like a withered and faded rose. 


Over her forehead, pale and fair, 
Ripple her tresses of golden hair. 


Her voice is silent, and, come what may, 
No smiles will gladden her lips of clay. 


Her little white hands are laid at rest, 
Over her tranquil and lifeless breast. 


Her eyes are dim ; no more will the gleams 
Of love-land lighten her earthly dreams. 


Dust and ashes. Our bopes most fair 
Fade like the phantoms that fill the air. 


— 


YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 
HE Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preach- 
ing at the Yale Divinity School, founded a few 

years since by Mr. Sage, of Brooklyn, has become 
deservedly popular, both from the subject and 
from the men who have filled it, and constitutes 
one of the prominent attractions of the Seminary. 
Mr. Beecher lectured the first three years. Dr. 
Hall's lectures of last year, beautiful in their sim- 
plicity, were extremely helpful by their earnest 
and practical character. Dr. Taylor gives a course 
this year, and the opening lectures give rich 
promise of the good things to come. 

The first lecture was given on Thursday of last 
week. It was mainly of an introductory character, 
showing the nature and aim of the ministry, and 
emphasizing the importance of persevering work 
and a spirit of self-renunciation for others as the 
fundamental conditions of success. No one, he 
said, can begin in the pulpit at precisely that 
point at which another has arrived only after 
long years of faithful effort. Noone can step at 
once into that homiletic habit which it has taken 
another years to acquire. The majority of those 
who have become eminent in the pulpit have 
grown into their greatness. Watchful self-disci- 
pline and steady perseverance have been the 
means. Behind the present doings of such men 
as these, there is a long history which must not be 
lost sight of. One prepares his sermons on the 
day of delivery, writing only the barest outline, 
and thousands hang with breathless interest on 
his lips. But this isan ultimatum at which he has 
arrived after a lifetime of such experiences as have 
rarely fallen to the lot of any man, and aftera 
discipline which has been in some respects as 
thorough as it has been peculiar. Another tells 
how he has discarded the use, if not the prepara- 
tion of a manuscript, and as you listen to his 
stately eloquence, you may be led to attempt at 
one leap to vault up-to the height on which he 
stands. But he had to go up by along series of 
single steps, the ascent of which was the labor 
of a quarter of a century. The value of such au- 
tobiographic glimpses consists in the unfolding of 
processes of self-culture, and in thestimulus which 
they impart, rather than in the commending of 
particular methods, 

It must not be forgotten that one cannot merge 
his individuality into that of another. If one is 
to do anything effectively in the pulpit, he must 
be himself. It is the glory of the Gospel of Christ 
that it lifts into itself and transmutes into ele- 


ments of power the very personal idiosyncrasies 
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of its preachers. So faras a man can give play 
to his own particular characteristics will he have 
@ power over his audience which no other can 
have. And it must be borne in mind that in the 
ministry, as in other pursuits, success results only 
from continuous and systematic labor. The larger 
pert of geniusis perseverance. He who would rise 
to eminence in the pulpit must foeus his whole 
soul on it. He must say, ‘*‘ This one thing I do.” 
All this is opposed to the common idea of many 
who look upon the life of a minister as one of ease 
and leisure. It is an egregious mistake, however, 
to suppose that we are to be carried to heaven on 
** flowery beds of ease.” The lecturer brought no 
“short and easy method” to ministerial useful- 
ners and success, but only the good old message 
of work. 

As to the nature and design of the ministry, the 
New Testament clearly teaches, in the first place, 
that it is especially and pre@minently aservice. The 
first minister was the Lord Jesus Christ himself. It 
was he who said, ‘** Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be vour minister; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant 
Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ran 
som for many.” So, also, in his reply to the 
mother of Zebedee'’s children. Now, while there 
are some things distinctive of Christ and we can 
not perfectly resemble him, yet it is none the less 
true that this spirit of self-sacrifice lay at the 
foundation of the excellence of Christ's ministry, 
and gave their attractiveness to his discourses, as 
well, as its redemptive character to his death. 
The principle is far-reaching. Christ fits his min- 
isters for highest service by taking them with him 
into Gethsemane, and such as he would make 
most eminent he takes farthest in. Willingness 
to sacrifice self for others is the distinetive feature 
of ministerial greatness. Misunderstanding here 
goes far to account for ministerial failures. 

The end of this service is also clearly defined in 
the New Testament. It is the bringing of souls 
to Christ, and the earrying of them forward to 
higher attainments in Christ. In doing this, the 
first preachers did not care what happened to 
themselves. They made objection only when men 
sought to worship them as gods. They measured 
their success by the change wrought in their au- 
ditors. They could say to all the congregations 
they addressed, as Paul said to the Corinthians : 
**T seek not yours, but you.” Their joy and crown 
of rejoicing was in winning souls to Christ. This 
all-absorbing design of the ministry should be 
kept constantly before the mind of the preacher. 
There is great danger, partly owing to publie sen- 
timent, and partly to the rhetorical training neces- 
sary in preparation, that we exalt that which is 
only a means, in place of the true end and aim. 
This is one of the perils of the modern pulpit. 
The preacher is tempted to aim at eloquence in 
itself rather than at the gaining of that which is 
the true evidence that he has been eloquent. No 
man ever yet became great or effective in speech 
until he lost consciousness of himself and of 
everything else in the one overmastering desire to 
move his hearers to adopt the course which he is 
advceating. The minister should seek men, not 
the reputation for eloquence. Here again, self- 
renunciation is the root of excellence.. 


In the second lecture, Dr. Taylor considered the 
subject of preparation for the ministry. Taking 
for granted that the candidates for the ministry 
were fully consecrated to Christ and recognized 
their de pendence upon the Holy Spirit, he urged 
first of all the necessity of a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures as an indispensable 
requisite to success in the pulpit. It is thus that 
the minister is thoroughly furnished for his work. 
It is the one means to be employed in the regener- 
ation of men; hence the importance of as com- 
plete a mastery of its contents as possible. Moral 
tecching by itself, with no insight into the deep 
sanctions of the Word, is little better than mental 
and spiritual anatomy, amongst a fallen race. 
The Bible is the great instrument of power. The 
spirit is én the Word as well as with it. Some 
systematic view of religious truth is necessary, but 
it is better to go to a system through the Bible 
then to the Bible through a system. There is 
“‘too much reading about the Bible and too little 
in it’ in these days. Nota little of his own use- 
fulness in the ministry was attributed to system- 
atic study of the Scriptures, This study should 
not be of the letter merely, but of the Spirit, and 
the investigation should be at first-hand. That 
which is taken ready-made from others is soon 
forgotten. The recent marvelous spiritual quick- 
ening in Great Britain illustrates forcibly. the 
power of the simple Word. The signs of the times 
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point in the direction of -Biblical study. The 
people are everywhere hungering for the Gospel, 
and we should be prepared to supply the need by 
ourselves first gathering up the heavenly manna. 

Another prerequisite to success in the pulpit is 
a good knowledge of the human heart. First of 
all there should be self-study. The great out- 
standing characteristics of men are very much 
alike. We may take it for granted that what we 
find in our own hearts exists also in other men. 
The study of the biographies of the Bible is also a 
great help in this direction. Here are found rep- 
resentatives of every phase of human nature. The 
history of the first temptation is repeated in every 
enticement to sin still, and the weaknesses of the 
great Bible characters are continually reappear- 
ing. History also illustrates the motives by which 
men are constantly acting. But better perhaps 
than any work of history are the dramatie works 
of Shakespeare. Such the lecturer had found 
true in his experience. He was especially fasci- 
nated by those plays which manifested the power 
of conscience. The value of studying these works 
can hardly be overestimated. It might be regard- 
ed by some as perilous advice to give to young 
men, yet, if he erred, he found himself in good 
company. Doctors Guthrie and Chalmers were 
both diligent students of Shakespeare. 

But nothing is to take the place of mingling 
with men in order to a practical understand- 
ing of the workings of the human heart. The 
minister should seek acquaintance with men of 
every trade and profession, and know the tempta- 
tions and weaknesses of men in all their avoca- 
tions. All men know something of the burden of 
guilt, of struggling with temptation, of sorrow 
and pain, and that which the preacher has found 
helpful to himself in these relations will be gladly 
weleomed by others. 

Thus, with a heart saturated with Bible truth 
and a knowledge of the subtle workings of the 
buman heart, the minister is prepared to preach 
with power, adapting his message to actual needs, 
reaching the conscience, carrying encouragement 
and inspiration, and he will not want for attentive 
and grateiul listeners. 


THE NEW YORK MEETINGS. 

The services conducted by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey at the Hippodrome have been grandly sus- 
tained thus far. On Sunday last, the 1th inst.—the 
first Sunday of the meetings—Mr. Moody made three 
addresses, At cight o'clock in the morning he had an 
audience of over four thousand persons, most of whom 
were Christian workers; at three in the afternoon 
pearly six thousand women attended the services ap- 
pointed for them exclusively, forming such a congre- 
gation as New York has vever witnessed before; in the 
evening, when Mr. Moody preached to men only, there 
was another overflowing bouse. These meetings were 
all marked by great earnestness on the part of the 
speaker and unusual attention on the part of the 
audience. 

The pastors and members of the different churches 
areseconding the efforts of the revivalists with a happy 
unisen of spirit. Among ministers who have alrealy 
taken part in the services are Rev. Drs. Adams, Hall, 
Regers, Tyng, Sabine, Hepworth, Taylor, Anderson, 
Bishop Janes and others. Many pastorsattend daily, not 
only from New York, but from places all around. Mr. 
Mcody’s addresses have for the first week been in- 
tended mainly for church-going people, whom he 
thinks it necessary to rouse first. He takes the view 
that nothing can come of revival efforts without a 
genuine revival in the church-membership. His sub- 
jects bave been such gs these: “Courage and Enthu- 
siasm,’’ “ Love and Sympathy,” “Pray and Work,” 
* Give the Glory to God,” “ The Gospel of Christ,” ete. 
On Saturday Mr. Moody said ut the noon meeting: 


**We don't know bow to pray. Unless the Spirit of God be 
with us, we cannot expect that our prayers will be answered. 
Many are asking fer what would be an injury to them should 
God grant it. God knows what we want better than we. He 
knows when anything would injure us, should we have it, 
and it is because He loves us that many prayers are unan- 
swered. Wesometimes fail to see why God withholds certain 
gifts, but later in life we will understand it. I well remember 
how I wanted many things some years ago, and can plainly 
see that they might have been a positive injury tome. It is 
well for us to make all our requests. Children ask many 
things of their parents, but the parent does not always grant 
their requests. We love them too well to give what would 
harm them. So it is with God and our prayers.” 


On Sunday, speaking of the mission of the Saviour iu 
bringing glad tidings to men, he asked, “ Did you ever 
see or hear of any one that didn't like to receive glad 
tidings? One proof that people don’t believe in the 
Bible is the fact that they wear long faces, aa ig they 
had accepted an invitation to an execution. That 
nin’t the Gospel. The Gospel is good tidings of great 
joy which shall be toall people. I don’t believe that 
better news ever fell upon the ears of mortals than the 
pews which Christ brings.”’ Ou another day, touching 
on faith and works, he remarked: 

“ Let us go out and bring all our friends here, and if there 
is poor preaching, we can bring down from Heaven the 


necessary blessings without good preaching. In Philadelphia 
a skeptic came in just out of curiosity. He wanted to see the 
crowd, and he hadn't more than crossed the threshold of the 
door before the Spirit of God met him, andI asked him if 
there was anything in the sermon that influenced him, in 
hopes that Iwas going to get somthing to encourage mey 
but he could not tell what the text was. [asked him if it was 
the singing, but he didn’t know what Mr. Sankey had sung. 
It was the power of God alone that converted him, and that 
is what we want in these mectings. If we have this power, 
when we invite our friends here the Lord will meet them and 
will answer prayer and save them.” 


The meetings here are all that it was hoped they 
would be. As for results, they are to be left where 
Mr. Moody leaves them, with God and the fature. 


Union meetings held in the Presbyterian church 
at Newton, fowa, since the beginning of the Week of 
Prayer bave resulted in many bopeful conversions. 
The morning and evening services have been crowded, 
the pastors and people of the Cougregativnal, Presby- 
terian, Methodist and Lutheran churches uniting ia 
the work. 


The ground on which the title ** Rev.” is allowed 
to dissenting ministers by the recent decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in England 
is that the word is not a title of honor or courtesy 
whicb can be claimed by the clergy of the Established 
Church as a right. The judges hold that it is simply 
an epithet, “an adjective used as a laudatory epithet,” 
a mark of respect and of reverence, but nothing more. 

A new prize on scholarship has been established 
in the Episcopal General Seminary, the conditions of 
which requiré competitors to preach, from a given 
text, a satisfactory extempore sermon, and repeat 
from memory the entire Burial Service. The per- 
eon who gave the prize once witnessed the omitting of 
this service because the light was too feeble for the 
cfiiciating clergy to read it; hence the latter require- 
ment. 


It is stated that London contains some seven 
thousand refugees of the French Commune who either 
fear or are unable to return to Paris. Many of them 


are accordingly found in very destitate circumstances.” 


One of the city missionaries, taking pity on their con- 
dition, lately gave about two hundred of them a good 
dinner of “ rosbif et plum poudin,”’ which was followed 
with services in French, Mr. Saukey’s soug-book being 
used on the occasion. 

Rev. Dr. Hoge, of Richmond, conducts a Bible- 
class every Sunday morning for half an hour before 
service. It contains about eighty members of his con- 
gregation, of all ages. 


Those who use “‘ helps” to any extent will find a 
convenient publication in the Scholars’ Quarterly, 
issued by the Sunday School Times, of Philadelphia. 
It cowes in neat pamphlet form, contains a map and a 
dictionar? of pames and terms, and all the questions, 
notes and suggestions for each lesson are well arranged 
for reference. 


Sunday School Lesson for Feb. 20, 2 Sam., v., 
17-25— David established king; for Feb. 27, 2Sam., vi., 
1-15—The Ark brought to Zion; for March 5, 28am., 
vii., 18-20—God's Covenant with David. 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Rev. Joseph Merriam has 
been pastor of the Randolph Congregational Church, 
Ohio, for fifty years. His golden wedding was appro- 
priately celebrated lately. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. B. Bacon, of Orange Valley, N. J., is 
to have a generous vacation of sixteen months ita 
which to recruit his health. He is now at Nassau. 

Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher is appointed to read @ 
payer on the “ Congregational Clergymen of the Rev- 
olution” at the May meeting of the pastors of the 
New York Association. 

Mr. Philip Phillips, spoken of as an “ American sing- 
ing evangelist,” is in India, with another worker, con- 
ducting services similar to those of Moody and Saukey. 
He was last in Calcutta, having gone there from Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway bas been invited by Theo- 
dore Parker’s former church in Boston to become its 
pastor. 

Rev. John Witherspoon's statue at Philadelphia, 
which will be unveiled in May, represents him in the 
attitude of delivering a speech before the Continental 
Congress. Witherspoon was a Scotchman by birth—a 
lincal descendant of John Knox—became President of 
Princeton College in 1768, heartily espoused the cause 
of the Revolution, and was the only minister among 
the signers of the Declaratiofrof In lependence, 

Rev. C. W. Wendt, of Chicago, is understood to have 
accepted a call to the Cincinnati Unitarian Chureh on 
the condition that be shall not be required to admin- 
ister the Lord’s Supper. The Liberal Christian knows 
of this only by rumor, but it adds that “it is by no 
means uncommon in Unitarian churches to omit the 
Lord’s Supper, and in thany churches where it is ad- 
ministered it bas become such a mere form as really to 
make it of no effect.” 

Rev. Henry 8. Jacobs, a prominent Jewish minister 
of this city, goes from one of the most orthodox syna- 
gogues to one of the most radical. This is another 
proof of the breaking up of old lines and the progress 
of the reform wivg among American Hebrews, 
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CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


FEW words about chamber furniture may 
not be amiss. 

When there are twe occupants in a chamber, and the 
room is large, two bureaus, though not indispensable, 
are a great convenience. One of them at least should 
have two wide and deep drawers at the bottom, and 
two deep bat narrow drawers on each end over the 
long ones. This gives space between to hang a long, 
broad mirror or dressing glass, a very great couven- 
jence for a lady, and particularly for one who has no 
daughter or lady friend to point out whatever may be 
amiss in her attire, and who has not any desire for the 
doubtful juxury of a lady’s maid even if she could 
afford it. 

Whatever may be the style of the bed, by all means 
have ove of the wire woven mattresses. Tueir cost is, 
to be sure, much greater than a straw bed ora paillasse, 
but the difference in expense is vearly if pot quite 
gaved in the mattress which is used with them. A hair 
mattress of less than one-third the usual thickness is 
all that is required. A very heavy mattress would 
destroy balf the comfort aud elasticity of these wire 
woven comforts. They are the most desirable under- 
beds we bave ever seen. 
without avy mattress, only spreading a thick b!anket 
or woe] wadded cosnfertable over the woven wire. 

The comfort found in the use of these is not all the 
recommendation by any means; a well aired bed is 


secured besides, and a free circulation of air passes 


through this wnder-bed continually. No vermin can 
lodge in this net-work of wire uuperceived if there 
is the slightest gttention given to their exterminatien, 
as there are no hiding places. When the bed clothes 
are taken off to air the bed, aud the upper or hair 
mattress thrown over the foot of the bedstead pre- 
paratory to turning it over every morning, one can 
see all there is to be seen in this admirable under-bed. 

Brush the wire network every week with a whisk 
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Vor. XIII, No. 


| large cups. Fill the cups half full, bake in a moderate 


oven ten minutes, being very careful not to scorch. 
To be eaten with cream sauce, hard sauce or wine 
sauce, 
STOCK FOR SOUP. 


Much that is thrown into the waste or swill tub can 


be utilized in an acceptable manner if our house- 


water: if cooked meats use hot water. 


all the fat. 


broom, and wipe the dust that may gather on bhe rail . 


on which the mattress rests witha wetcloth, and thea 
ary with a towel. 


That is all the care needed. 

There are several kinds of the wire woven under- 
beds; but we kave seen none that at all compares 
with The Hartford Wire Woven Matterss. 


RECEIPTS. 
A NICE WAY TO COOK A TURKEY. 


Clean a large, plump turkey, perfectly remove all 
the pinfeathers, singe, wash thoroughly, and wipe 
very dry inside and out. Now stuff the turkey, leav- 
ing plenty of room for the stuffilug to swell; sew up 
with a small, strong cord, or coarse thread. This 
done, cut with a sharp knife a dozen or more deep 
but not long gashes in all the fleshy parts. Press a 
good-sized, plump oyster into each cut, as far in as you 


Can; close the flesh over each oyster as much as can be 


done; draw the skin over tightly, and as far as possible 
cover up or hide each gash with the skin; sprinkle 
over 2 little flour, some pepper and salt, and put a 


| but which among crows is greatly in one’s favor. 


little into your diipping-pan, with some water. If | 


you have a grate or bars in your pan to keep the meat 
from resting on the bottom ef the pan, it is a great 
advantage. Baste the turkey often with its owu 
Be sure and not scorch it, but bake to a 
clear golden-brown. 


SANDWICHES. 


Chop one-fourth of a pound of cold pressed ham or 
tongue very fine; add a table-spoonful of chopped 


\ pickles, a teaspoonful of mustard aud a little pepper. 
Put about six ounces of butter in a basin, and stir till 


it is like smooth cream. Then put to this the chopped 
meatand seasoning. Have your sandwich bread cut 
in thin slices, spread the meat over the bread evenly, 
but not very thick, and lay over this, in spots here and 
there, the thinnest possible bits of cold veal, poultry, 
game, ivterspersed with occasional strips of fat; 
dust over a very little salt and pepper, and spread 


- OVer this another slice ef thin bread. When all your 


bread is thus made into sandwiches, trim the slices 
ip whatever shape you please, but neat and tastefully. 
These are nice for picnics or parties, and will keep 
goood, under cover in a cool place, from twelve to 
twenty-four hours. 
OYSTER TOAST. 


Scald a quart of fresh, large, plump oysters in their 
Then pound them in a marble mortar, if 
you have one; if net, hiy them on the bread-board 
and pound with a pestie. When pounded till they 
form a paste, add a little cream, season with pepper, 
and, if needed, a little salt. Have some nicely-toasted 
bread all ready, cut thin and evenly, and spread the 
Place in the oven long enough 
to beat through; sprinkle over some finely-chopped 
pickle after it leaves the oven, and serve; or serve the 
chopped pickle in a separate dish, lest it may be dis- 
agreeable to some. 
BAKED 8PONGE PUDDING. 


Three eggs beaten very light. Their weight in but- 


and luxury of being rocked in a crow’s-nest by high 


ke®pers understand how necessary good, rich stock is 
to secure the best soups. 

All the liquor that is left from boiling fresh or salt 
meats should be carefully saved. All the bones from 
cold meats or the trimmings from uncooked meats 
should be put aside to boil up in this liquor. Crack 
the bones thoroughly. They are very essential to a 
good soup, for they eontain much gelatinous matter 
that enriches the stock. Every bit of meat or fow! of 
every kind should be carefully preserved. Put all 
into a large pot or kettle, with wuter enough to cover 
them. Let this simmer slowly over a steady fire, but 
never let it boil. Keep the pot covered closely, stir 
the contents frequently. Pour in acup of cold water 
now and then, and skim off the scum as fast as it rises. 
For fresh meat, bones or scraps commence with cold 
One quart of 
water te a pound of meat is a fair proportion. After 
this has simmered from siz to eight hours it will be 
ready for use. Let it stand overnight, then skim off 
Keep a large jar, into which put all the 
stock you can make day by day. Cover closely. 

A jar of such stock should be kept constantly on 
band, as from it almost any kind of soup can be 


Many use them we are told | quickly prepared. 


MAKING SOUP. 

Place over the fire as much stock as you will need for 
a soup for your family. Season it with such condi- 
ments as suit the family taste. Then, if you wish 
vegetable soup, cut them fine and boil slowly till‘all 
are as soft as to masb up smoothly. Pass througha 
coarse sieve or colander and serve hot. Nicely 
browned, but not scorched, toasted bread, cut in dice 
or any fancy shape, thrown in as the soup goes tofthe 
table is an improvement. Or if you wish the vezet- 
ables as orpaments to your soup, boil in this rich stock 
only till well done, and serve in the soup without 
straining. In that case strain the stock before adding 
the vegetables. Almest any soup but shell fish is_bet- 
ter warmed over aud served the second day. 


By L. M. DorMAYN. 


WAS born in Connecticut in the year 1819. 

_ My parents were colored; a matter among ‘white 
people, as I understand, which is sometimes prejudicial, 
My 
earlicst recollections are rather dim, as they naturally 
would be to one who received certiin impressions be- 
fore be broke the shell. I remember, for iustance, that 
I heard certain noises above me, and felt a kind of 
rocking to and fro as if swinging in a hammock. I 
could also hear the voice of my father as he sat cawing 
on the tree-tops. But my first and most vivid im- 
pression is that I felt exceedingly cramped for room, 
and could #nd neither a way to straighten out my 
neck, nor stretch my legs. This state of things grew 
worse and worse day after day, and [ said to myself, 
“I must either get out of this or die.”’ , Accordingly, 
bringing to bear ry bill on the egg-shell, I soon picked 
a bole in it, and at last getting my headjthrough, I 
gave a tremendous kick, and out I came with big body 
and no feathers, and as homely a bird as you ever 
saw. 

That I was destined to a remarkable career I gather 
from this; viz, that I got my eyes open at least six hours 
before my brothers and sisters got out of their shells, 
and that I was taking observatiéus while as yet they 
were poking their heads about as blind as bats. I wish 
to call the attention of my readers to this fact, because 
if I bad been an ordinary bird I should not presume 
to write an account of my life and history, and I 
think it due to myself to note any indications of early 
genius, 

Our family consisted of five in number, of which 
there were two brothers and three sistera, none re- 
markable for beauty, but all promising, and having 
good appetites. Our nest which was up in an old 
chestnut was built of barks, and sticks, and other 
coarse materials, and, as near as I can judge, was 
about fifty feet above ground. Here, faraway from 
animals and nen, we swayed gloriously, enjoying as 
only crows can do the roaring of the winds, and con- 
templating the beauties of earth and sky. I afterwards 
learned that babies sometimes spend their early days 
in a cradle, but if they could only have the enjoyment 


winds they could only wish they had been crows 
instead of babies. And for my part I should thinkita 
great misfortune to be a baby under any circum- 
stances. 

I said we were all promising and had good appetites. 
I will not presume to speak for the other members of 
the family, but I speak for myself when I say I was 
ready for lunch every fifteen minutes through the 
entire day. In censideration of this craving, I suppose, 


‘ter, in sugar and in flour. This quantity makes four | mother was off at early dawn scouring the fields and 


marshes, and would soon come back bringing an ezg, 
ora frog, or a delicious mouse. Now, mother would 


“no sooner come soaring above the trees with the 


delicious morselin her mouth, than we would all stretoh 
our necks and open our mouths to the utmost exteat. 


| And I, as a rule, outdid the others in this respect, as 


being older and more knowing; because I understood 
that by as much as I could stretch my neck an inch or 
two longer than the others, and open my mouth an 
inch or two wider, I should be the more likely. te get 
the mouse, or what not, on the principle, “ first come 
frst served.”” “‘And this I generally did; and claim 
also that l was entitled to it, because I got my eyes 
open six hours before the others, and camo to be re- 
garded as no ordinary bird. If the reader says this is 
selfish, ] answer, there is no such thing as selfishness 
among our people. Our rule is, every crow for him- 
se}f, and get all you can: a practice not uncommon 
among human beings as | understand, thougl? I may 
hive been misinformed about it. 

Well, the peculiar noise we made when mother 
dropped the delicious morsel into our mouths you 
ought to hear. It was a sort of yow, yow, yow, which 
being translated from crow into English means good, 
good, good. We made no pretense of concealing our 
feelings, and we were 80 overjoyed that I suppose you 
might have heard us a half a mile—a noise resembling 
that of full-grown cats at midnight; only it waa, oa 
the whole, more crow than cat. Did you maasticate 
your food? asks the reader. Never. Any crow who 
would stop to chew would lose so much time; and by 
as much as he can bolt bis food in a twinkling, he is 
likely to get ahead of the others, and secure another 
bite. If it be said, this is net very polite, I answer, 
again, there is no such thing as politeness among 
crows, and whoever gets the most is considered the 
best fellow. 

Thus we passed our young crow life. Having all 
that heart could wish, we were hopeful and contented, 
prosperous and bappy. Mother covered us by night 
with her ample wings, and though we were sometimes 
cold in the spring mornings when she was away seek- 
ing food, yet we had a way of snuggling tozether, and 
were fast taking on a good supply of feathers. For 
weeks our enjoyment was undisturbed, and we were 
anticipating an early flight, when an event occurred 
which changed the entire current of my life. One 
morning one of those dreadful boys whom I can 
scarcely speak of with any paticnce was coming 
through the woods, when he spiel] our pest. We all 
lay still, hoping he would think there was nothing in 
it, but great was our consternation to bear him pulling 
and hitching atthe tree. My parents dashed through 
the air, screaming with all their might, but to no pur- 
pose. On be came, scuffling up tbe bark without any 
regard to his clothes or safety, when, at last, reaehing 
the uest, what do we see but a tow-headed boy of ten, 
gazing at us fullin the face. We were almost fright- 
ened out of our wits. ‘*‘Ha! here you are!"’ he ex- 
claimed with an a‘r of triumph; “I guess I must take 
one of you home with me;" and with that I was abeut 
to jump the nest, when he seized hold of me, and lif 
ing me out, let me drop tothe ground. That was a 
dreadful fall, as I well remember; my wings not being 
more than half grown, and I not knowing how to use 
them, over and over I went, half frightened out of my 
senses, and as dizzy as frightened. Pretty soon down 
I came sprawling on the ground, panting dread- 
fully, and was only saved from being dashed in pieces 
by falling on the brush and leaves with which the 
ground was covered. After me came my cruel master, 
who, if he had been compelled to drop as I was, instead 
of slipping down the tree, would have been better 
able to appreciate my feelings. ‘How did you like 
that, Mr. Crow?’ he said, taustingly. I said nothing, 
Dut the less I said the more I thought. ‘ At any rate, I 
knew I didn’t like it, and thought to myself, If that is 
the way people treat crows they must net expect us to 
have any particular consideration for their corn-flelds, 
I could have preached a little sermon about doing to 
others as you would have them do to you, but [ 
thought it the best thing to bide my time and say 
nothing. 

The next thing was to carry me to a distant farm- 
house and put me ip a coop; and for a few days I cam 
hardly tell you how lonesome and distressed I was. 
Not to see my father and mother and have these de- 
licious mice for breakfast was terrible. It is true, my 
master named me “Jack,” and talked with me, and 
tried to comfort me, and fed me on meat and Isdiaa 
meal, but for the first time in my life I bad no appe- 
tite. I cried night and day. I kept up such a crow- 
squall that I believe my master was about tired of me, 
and I know that by the ether members of the family I 
was regarded asa nuisance. In process of time, how- 
ever, I was more or leas reconciled to my mew situation. 
I cannotdeny that my master was, on the whole, kind 
to me, and that he did all in his power to make me feel 
at home. In a little while he gave me my freedom, 
and let me run about the yard. He fed me abundantly. 
He looked after my health and happivess as much asa 
crow deserves, and by and by be fed me freely en frogs. 
Now, if there is anything which makes a crow’s mouth 
water it is a delicious frog. I know that he has a big 
mouth, is ugly looking, is not very musical, that 


The bull-frog was firstly a head and a tail, 
And wiggled about in the spring, 

While as time wore away, his tail wore away, 
And his head is the principal thing ; 


but he is certainly most excellent eating. I know that 
some people have a prejudice against him; that he has 
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an upgraceful figure as well as an ungraceful move- 
ment; and that 


To walk and to ride at the very same time 
The frog seems by natere inclined; 

For he always stands up on his two legs before, 
And sits down on his two lews behind: 


but this doevs-not affect bis eating qualities. He ia good 
enough for an epicure, and he is certainly good enough 
forme. Well, my master fed me freely on this dainty ; 
though whether there is ne better occupation than for 
a young lad to be catching frogs for a crow, my read- 
ers must judge. 

Meanwhile, it was not very long before I began to 
fly. At first, with a few flaps, I could make the fence. 
In a few days | was able to go as high as the wood- 
shed. In afew weeks 1 was equal to any tree. Aud 
by mid-summer my wings were so well developed that 
1] was equal to anything. I could mount up in the air 
as lL often did when a hawk came along; and I well 
remember that when on one occasion my master was 
going toa distant city | went with him at least two 
miles, lighting along on the fence, when, turning 
about, I put for home ona single stretch. As arule, 
wherever my master went [went with him. It was 
not that I could ever forgive him for haviug wan- 
tonly taken me from my parents; but Lhad no other 
to look tofor the time being, and as he seemed to 
think a good deal of me, I tried to reciprocate thy 
fecling. As crows go, | wus obedient. Twenty times 
aday he would say, * Come here, Jack,” and 1 would 
eome lighting by his side or lighting on his shoulder. 
I might be sitting on a distant tree, or chasing a hawk 
through the air, when, obedient to bis call, down I 
would come and sit on the feuce with him, or do pretty 
much anything he said. You might bave seen us to- 
gether going for the cowa, going about the flelda, and 
in haying time, what time my master was tedding bay 
I took my fill of grasshoppers, and then lay off ona 
hay-cock. And here I may as well say to those people 
who make such an ado about our corn-pulling pro- 
pensities, that for every hill of corn we destroy we 
kill a bundred grasshoppers. You may offer a reward 
for dead crows, gentlemen, but it will only be at the 
expense of grass and turnips. As for your twine, 
whirling shingles, and arm-spreading scare-crows 
stuffed with hay, we crows make endless fun over it, 
and wonder that human beings are not possessed of 
more of that shrewdness which has been vouchsafed 
to crows. 

I now come to another turn in my career, and the 
Only remaining one which concerns the public. 1 had 
now been six months with my master, and will not 
deny but I had enjoyed myself with a fairdegree of 
satisfaction. I had been well fed and well cared for, 
and was evidently thought as much of a3 any crow 
could expect. But the more I thought about it the 
more I felt that it was quite unworthy of me to pass 
wy life amoug human beings when I could bave the 
more congeuial society of crows. I bad none to caw 
with; nove to company with and talk over those im- 
portant matters which concern the welfare of our 
Trace; none to share my joys and sorrows with, and 
consequently became uneasy. I said to myself, * What 
right bas this stripling to order me about? He is 
nething but the son of a Puritan and a tow-headed 
Yankee, while I belong to the genus Corvus, and am 
@escended from an old and honorable family. This 
youth, I observe, eats ginger-bread and pie, and yet 
he presumes to call me Jack, and kidnapped me 
when in less than a week I heard bim talk about 
the evils of negro slavery."" Meditating these things, 
I determined to have my revenge, and prove to my 
waster that I was an older bird than he suppesed | 
was. Consequently I became sby and offish.. I was 
not wholly disobedient, but I minded pretty much at 
my convenience. When my master said, * Come here, 
Jack,” I took it leisurely, and sometimes said, ** Sonny, 
you come here."" When he came after me I flew fur- 
ther off, or, mounf\ng up in the air, said, “ Little boy, 
if you want to catoh me you must put salt on my tail.” 
Sometimes I troub.ed my master by scraping acquaint- 
ance with a passing crow, and taking a little tirn 
about the country; and when my master scolded me 
for running away, I said, ** Bub, ttle boys never run 
away.’ By and by I took occasion to stay away from 
my master overnight. I knew it gave him no little 
anxiety; but I had not forgotten the little man who 
let me drop on the ground and said, ** How do you fee! 
now, Mr. Crow?’ Finally, without asking his per- 
anission or bidding him good-by, L took Frenoh leave, 
or rather crow leave, and that is the last he ever 
heard of me from that day to this). Whether I went 
to sea or inland he never knew, aud 1, as a self-reapect- 
ing bird, would disduin to tell him. I affirm on my 
honor, however, that this is a true story of my life, 
sand that these are plain, unvarnished facta, which 
boys before they steal crows would do well to ponder. 


sat down by her mother 
to sew. She was making a pillow-case for her own 
little pillow. 

All this?’ she asked in a discontented tone, holding 
the scam out. 

“That is not too much for a little girl who has a 
work-basket of ber own,” said her mother. 

“Yes,"’ thought Jessie, “‘mother has given me a 
work-basket, and I ought to be willing ta sew;" and 
With that she took a few stitches quite diligently. 

“T have a dreadful pain in my eide,"’ said Jessie ina 
few moments. *“ My thumb is very sore,” she saidina 


| show sickness. 
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few momentaafter. “Oh, my hand is so tired!" that 
was the next. And with that she laid down her work. 
Next there was something the matter with her fvot, 
and then her eye. 

At length the sewing was done. “ Jesaic brought it to 
her mother. 

“Should I not first send for a doctor?” said her 
mother. 

“The doctor for me, mother?" cried the little girl as 
surprised as she could be. 

“Certainly,” said her mother. “ A little girl so full of 
pains and aches must be sick; and the sooner we have 
the doctor the better.” 

**O mother!" said Jessie, laughing, “they were sew- 
ing-aches. Iam well now.” 

I have heard of other little girls, besides Jessie, who 
had sewing aches and pains whenever their parents 
had work forthem to do. These aches and pains do 
They are symptoms of a bad disease,— 


a disease Which eats some people up. This disease is 


“called “selfishness.”’ It makes children cross and fret- 


ful and disobliging and troublesome and unhappy; and 
I am sure it makes those unhappy who have charge of 
themin.—The Myrtle. 


WHO SAW SANTA CLAUS? 
By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


YOMEBODY saw him, but it wasn’t Jghnny. 
k_) Ob what would not Jobnoy have given to have 
been the one whose eyes were open to see Santa Claus! 
lie bad tried hard to keep awake, had pinched him- 
relf, thought about Indians, and finally sat up straight 
in bed half a dozen times to look at the mantelpiece, 
where the empty stockings hung. Still Sauta Claus 
did not come. 

Then Johnny thought he would be very sly; he hid 
‘his head under the bed-clothes and made believe asleep, 
but be kept a tiny little hole to peep through. He 
peeped for just about one minute, and then—why. 
what could have bappened ?—the next thing he knew 
it was morning, and the stockings were full! Sauta 
Clans had come, and no one had seen bim! 

Yes, one had, Baby Nannie was gutting teeth, and 
ove of the sharpest anc whitest came through that 
bight, and waked ber up between ten and eieven 
o'clock. She was just beginning to ery, when she 
saw something so wonderful and surprising that she 
stopped short, raised berself up on her little bands to 
look, and said, * Ar-goo!” 

For there was somebody standing between her and 
the frelight all loaded down with pretty things, aud 
he was putting something that jingled and rattled into 
her litthe sock. He looked around and smiled, and 
Navpvie was not a bit afraid of him. 

Then she saw him go to Johnuy's long, red stocking 
and slip ip a ball, which went down to the very toe. 
Then a top, and some nuts, and a paint box; and then 
in the top of the stocking, 80 they would show, he put 
a monkey on a stick, and a trumpet, and a horn of 
candy, and hung on a little train of cars all fastened 
together, just as pretty as could be, Nannie reached 
out her little hand and began to creep towards the 
edge of the bed. She meant to get those red and Ulue 
cars right away. 

But the pleasant, fuony, laughing man caught her 
up and kissed her, and put ber away back on her own 
pillow, then his eyes sparkled very good naturedly. 
and takipg a dolly from his pack he put it in Nannie’s 
sock; he did, really, and then his work was done. He 
nodded his head toward the bed, and said: 

* Don't tell, baby Nan!” 

**Goo-goo!" said Nannie, and while she was saying it 
be vanished. Nannie laughed and cooed softly to her- 
self a few moments, and then went fast asleep. 

But she never told. Not even next morning when 
Johony shouted and laughed over his stocking, and 
wondered how Santa Claus looked, and why he could 
n't have kept awake to see him. Nannie only shook 
ber new rattle-box and did not say a word. Dear little 
baby, she bas pever told of it yet, and 1 don’t believe 
she ever will. 


Tuk PIN AND THE NEEDLE.—A pin and a 
needle, being peigbbors in a work basket, and both 
being idle, began to quarrel, as idle folks are apt to 
do. 

“IT should like to know,” said the pin, * what you are 
good for, and how you expect to get through the world 
without a head?" 

‘What is the use of your head,” replied the needle, 
rather sharply, ‘‘if you have no eye ?”’ 

“What is the use of an eye,” said the pin, “if there 
is always something in it?" 

“Tam more active, and can go through more work 
then you can,” said the needle. 

* Yes, but you will not live long.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you bave always a stitch in your side,"" said 
the pin. 

“ You are a poor, crooked creature,” said the needle. 

“And you are so proud that you can't bend without 
breaking.”’ 

“T'll pull your head off if you insult me again.” 

“T'll put your eye out if you touch me; remember 
your life bangs by a single thread,” said the pin. 

While they were thus conversing a little girl entered, 
and, undertaking to sew, she very soon broke off the 
needle at the eye. Then she tied the thread around 


the neck of the pin, and, attempting to sew with it, she 
seon pulled its head off, and threw it into the dirt by 
the side of the broken needle. 

* Well, here we are,’ said the needle. 

“We have nothing to fight about now,” said the pin. 
“It seems misfortune has brought us to our senses.” 

“A pity we bad pot come to them sooner,” said the 
needle.” 

‘How much we resemble human beings, who quarrel 
about their blessings until they lose them, and never 
tind out that they are brothers till they lie down in the 
dust together as we do.’’— Madison Record. 


THAT PRIZE STORY. 


A SUDDEN interest in the history of America has 
sprung up among young folks all over the land, and 
they are sending us letters by the hundred filled with 
all sorts of dates. Some of them—the young folks, that 
is, not the letters—do not understand exactly how the 
answers are to be written. To all such we say that 
it makes not the least difference. Write out the proper 
dates in any way that you think will be plain to stupid 
grown-up people, and we will be satisfied. It will be 
convenient, though, if those of you who have not yet 
sent your answers will address your letter thus: ** Bd- 
itors of the Christian Wnion, New York.” and write 
“Prize Story” on one corner of the envelo de. 

Here 1s a hst of the books offered as prizes: 

Bonner’s “ Child's History of the United States.” 

Higginson’s “ Young Folks’ History of the Waited 
States.” 

Forrest's “ Mice at Play.” 

Stockton’s ** What Might Have Been Fxpected.”’ 

Knatchbull-Hugessen's “ Higgledy Piggledy." 

Achard’s “ History of My Friends.”’ 

Greenwood's “ Reuben Davidger." 

Palgrave’s * Children's Treasury of English Song.” 


Puzzles, 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The initials and finals of the werds left blank 
of two English pocta. 
“Where nature's end et language is dedin 
And men talk enly to conceal the . 
“ We but teach 
Bioody instructions, which, being taught, returt 
To plague the This even-handed justice \ 
Commends the ingredients of our polson’d ohalica\ 
Te our own lips."’—Shakespeare. 


So ———"twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be.” —Coleridge. 


e the names 


Young. 


** Who that hath ever been, 
Could bear to be no more? | 


Yet who would again the soene 
He trod through life before.’"—Montgomery. | 
“ One science only will genius fit; 
So vast is art, s0 narrow human wit.’’—Pope. 
“ This dead ef midnight is the of thought, 
And Wisdom mounts ker zenith with the stars.” 
Mrs. Barhauld. GAT. 


A CHARADE. 


My first is what the good host 
la expected to do for his guests ; 
My last is a sort of support 

On which a structure rests: 

My whole, infesting a land, 


Is one of the troublesome pests. 8. FP. 


A DSCAPITATION. 
Entire I am a word of five letters. Behead me, and I am 
good to eat. Behead me again, and I belong to winter al- 
though very useful in summer. Harry A. P. 


A BEHEADED SQUARE WORD. 

(Behead a word in eAch line, and so form a square word.) 
The coat caught in the door. 
Pale and thin was his face. 
Step always in time. 


A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A censonant. 
Not good. 
A farment. 
A song. 
A consonaat. 


A SQUARE WorpD. 
Gentle. 
Thought. 
One of Shakespeare's 
To attempt. 


Voura. 


Gaorais N. 


C. A. MoOwLir. 


ANSWERS PUZZLES OF FBB. 2. 
Choices Dart, Havre, Bavea, Venice 

Herod. 
States and Territories: 

1. (MIC-411G-AN) Michigan. 

2. (NE-V-ADA) Nevada. 

3. (U-tah) Utah. 

4. (Washing ton) Washington. 

5. (Indian A) Indiana. 


Tran tioms: 
arms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.— Pope. 


A Diamond : 


A N-D 
S PAIN 
L 
A Square Word: 
Rts 
1 DEA 
S FEN 
KAN & 


The following answer correctly: C. A. MoCully, Josephine, M. F. 
Duren, “ Woodie,” Jennie Remsen, Skipper, Alice Loagfellow, C-. 
B. B., Rachel, Harry C., Lela, 
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THE FRIDAY EVENING MEETING. 


EVER has the Plymouth Lecture-room been — 


more densely crowded than on Friday even- 
ing. The usual number of hymns were given out, 
and the pastor spoke for a short time on Hebrews 
xij. 1-9, with especial reference to the chastening 
through which the church has passed and is pass- 
ing. At the close of the prayer-meeting the 


@ business meeting of the chureh was called to 


order, and the report of the Examining Committoe 
upon the case of H. C. Bowen was read, the main 
portions of which are given rerbatim below : 
REPORT. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., Feb. 11, 1876. 
The Examining Committee respectfully report to the 
church the following as their action in the matter of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Mr. TruNeEy—Mr. Bowen, we have summoned you 

| bere this evening to state any and all facts within your 

own knowledge derogatory to the character of the 

pastor of Plymouth Church, and we are now reudy to 
bear those facts from you. 

(Mr. Bowen then arose and read a paper proposing 
to submit the case to three leading Congregationalists. ] 
DISCUSSION ON MR. BOWEN’'S PROPOSITION. 

Mr. TitNeyY—As I understand it, We are not here to- 
bight to bear from you suggestions as to wio shall 
constitute a tribunal to bear all the facts which you 
allude to in your statement, there being a tribunal ap- 
pointed by the church to settle all grievances between 
members—and the tribunal being the Examiping Com- 
mittee of the church; and you have been summoned 
before it to state all you know in the interest of the 
peace and purity of the church, and we vow ask you 
to lay before us, in the broadest and fullest manner 
possible, all facts within your own kuowledge affect- 


ing the character of our pastor. 


the gricvances of Stephen V. White against Henry C. 


Bowen: 
Ata meeting of the Committee, held on the 17th of 


January, 1876, Mr. 8. V. White appeared and stated | 
that he bad a grievance against Mr. Henry C. Bowen | 
touching his course as a member of Plymouth Chureh | 


in the matter of the scandal affecting the character of 
the pastor. The Committee, deeming Mr. White's 
grievances sufficiently serious to demand action on the 
part of the church, addressed a communication to Mr. 
Bowen summoning him to appear before the Com- 
mittee in reference to such grievances. In response to 
this summovs Mr. Bowen appeared before the Com- 
mittee on the evening of Jan. 19. Mr. White, who was 
also pre-enut, made a statement of his grievances against 
Mr. Bowen, which were in substance that he had called 
upon Mr. Bower, at first alone aud subsequently with 
two other members of the church, and had stated to 
‘*him that be had a grievance against bim, arising out 
of the fact that, while common rumor had attributed 
to him the makivg of statements which were indica- 


_ tive of a knowledge on his part that the pastor of Ply- 


mouth Church was guiity of gross immoralities, he 
(Mr. Bowen) had never openly affirmed or denied that 
he possessed any such knowledge; that it was generally 
believed by the public and in the church that he had 
made such statements; that in his (Mr. White’s) judg- 
ment every member of Plymouth Church was directly 
interested in knowing what were the real facts affect- 


obligation to study the peace and purity of the church, 


Mr. BowEN—I desire to know if my. proposal, which 
bas been read in your bearing without previous refer- 
ence tothe church and to Mr. Beecher, is accepted. 
This proposal [ make I think will settle the whole 
matter ip a way which will be certainly not dishonor- 
able to either or all parties, and which will screen from 
the public the mames and many of the incidents con- 
nected with the case, which I am sure we all should 
say had better not be spread before the public. In the 
interests of the public as well as in the interests of the 
church,and in tbe interests of all parties concerned, I 
make this proposal seriously, and with a desire that 
the case shall be met at the earliest possible moment, 
and that we may come to conclusions which are just 
and proper without any delay whatever. I do not 
wish and do not mean toevade the issue which has 
been presented. 1 desire that all ‘the facts shall be 
given. 

Mr. TrLNEY—Do we understand you to propose this 
tribunal as a substitute for the present proceedings? 

Mr. BowEN—I do. I desire that the whole case shall 
be referred to a committee of three impartial men, to 
be selected, one by Mr. Beecher and one by myself, 
and they to select a third, before whom we shall go 
privately and have this matter adjusted ina , that 


shall be right before God and man, and the resiit sim- 


ply to be given in words. Let these gentlemen hear 
what is to be said without spreadiug the details of the 
case before the world. 

Mr. Buarr—I think Mr. Bowen misconceives the 
present attitude of affairs. This has long siuce passed 


| beyond a matter of difference between Mr. Beecher 
ing the character of the pastor; and that it was now | 
incumbent upon him (Mr. Bowen), under his covenant | 


and bas interests and rights. 


to state openly all the facts within his knowledge | 
derogatory to the character of the pastor; or, if be | 


knew of no such facts, to say so; and that Mr. Bowen 
had declined to state any facts to him, or to set his 
@nind at rest by denying that he possessed any such 
facts. 

To this statement Mr. Bowen declined to make any 
reply until the statement had been reduced to writing. 
A few days afterward the statement was writteno out, 
and a copy forwarded to Mr. Bowen. 

On the evening of Feb. 4a meeting of the Examining 
Committee was held, in pursuance of a request of Mr. 
Bowen, to receive bis reply. At this meeting Mr. Bowen 
did not appear in person, but sent two of his sons, one 
of whom read a long printed communication signed 
by his father. This communication having been pub- 
lished in full in the daily papers on the following 
morning, and its contents being thus already known to 
the church, the Committee forbear either to rehearse 
or characterize it. 

In response to this communication the Committee on 
the same evening addressed a note to Mr. Bowen, sum- 
monivg him to appear before them on the evening of 
Feb. 8, to state the facts (if any) within his knowledge 
tending to sustain the allegations of his letter, and to 
answer such questions as the Committee might put to 
him. At the meeting of the Committee held on Feb. 8, 
Mr. Bowen did not appear, but sent a communication 
in which he stated that in his former letter he had, as 
he believed, made a full and complete answer to Mr. 
White’s grievances, and requested that Mr. White 
should give him in writing the exact questions he 
Wished answered. In reply to this the Committee ad- 
dressed on the same evening a letter to Mr. Bowen, 
which was in substance that the grievance of Mr. 
White was that he (Bowen) had led the public to be- 
lieve that be was in possession of facts affecting the 
character of the pastor, and had refused to satisfy the 
brethren who had called upon him in relation thereto; 
that since his letter of Feb. 4 the grievance existed in 
the most aggravated form; that the Committee called 
upon him to appear before them and testify to the 
facts, and in case he refused to do s0 they would 
deem him the sole author of the calumnies he had pub- 
lished, and would report bis case to the church. This 
letter concluded with a summons to appear before 
them on the evening of Feb. 10. 


THE MEETING THURSDAY EVENING. 


In response to this summons Mr. Bowen, accompa- 
nied by his two sons, Dr. Ward, of the Independent, 


and Mr. Bowen. It is now a matter between Mr. 
Bowen and the church. The church is a party here, 
The purity of the church 
requires that if there are facts in existence capable of 
sustaining the allegations which Mr. Bowen has made 
that Mr. Beecher is a perjurer, an adulterer, and a 
hypocrite, they should be known, that the church may 
take such action upon them as thosé facts require; and 
we have summoned Mr. Bowen here, as I understand 
it, for the purpose of elicitiug such facta, if any, as are 
in his possession, upon that ground,in order that we 
as a church may be guided to wise action in the prem- 
ises, and for that reason I think we should decline to 
allow the matter to be withdrawn from us; to allow 


tbat which is our family matter to be carried before 


strangers. This is a matter between Plymouth Church 
and one of its members, affecting the good name and 
reputation of another member, and affecting the good 
name, character, and usefulness of the church, and we 
are a tribunal appointed by the chfrch under rules to 
which Mr. Bowen is a party, seeking, in pursuance of 
our duty as Christians, to get at the truth of this mat- 
ter, and to do justice; and we should be derelict to our 
duty if we did not proceed with this investigation and 
call upon Mr. Bowen, under his obligations as a mem- 
ber of Plymouth Church—covenant obligations which 
he assumed years ago—to state all the facts within his 
personal knowledge that affect ghe character of our 
pastor. 
Mr. Waite—I would like to say, as the person who 
first commenced this investigation, not as a partisan 
of Mr. Bowen or of Mr. Beecher, but as one interested 
as a member of the church, not knowing what was the 
true character of my spiritual leader—the man to 
whom my family and myself look for spiritual advice 
—that I desire that there shall be no submitting of this 
matter to three men in the church or out of it, but 
that that which has been hinted at in the papers all 
over the country, which has been hinted at in private 
conversation, until there is a question in every one’s 
mind as to what is known by the wise ones in regard 
to the pastor of the church shall be thoroughly fer- 
reted out, and that we shall have the benefit of know- 
ing every fact, in respect to which we all shall be 
judges, as to what is the true character of the pastor; 
and I don’t want any three men to have a secret inves- 


tigation in regard to this matter, and then render 
their decision upon which I am bound toact. Notas 
a prosecutor of either side, except to get at the facts, 
whatever they may be, | insist upon the investigation 
preceeding either before the Committee or the church. 

Mr. Bowen—I desire to call your attention to one 
important matter. When Mr. White appeared in my 


and a stenographer, appeared Thursday evening before | office and presented this case to me, he distinctly as- 


the Committee. The following is a report of the pro- 
ceedings: 
{A regular stenographer being employed by the 


| serted in the presence of myself and my son that he 
| made no charges whatever against me. He said it was 
4 preliminary talk—a friendly interview to elicit from 


“Committee, it was voted to dispense with the services | me the facts in this case, if it was in his power, and 


of one introduced by Mr. Bowen.] 


Vor. XIIL, No. 7. 


information which I had, he then appeared before you 
and requested you to invite me before you. He stated 
in your presence—and I call you all to witness the fact 
—that he had no charges whatever to make against 
me; that he had what he called grievanves to present 
in an informal way, and I desired that your reporter 
or clerk should take down the notes; that he failed to 
give me that conversation, and Mr. White will remem- 
ber that he distinctly made that utterance here. I did 
not get it in the report sent to me, and that is the rea- 
son why I wanted a report that should be verbatim. 
Mr. White stated distinctly before you that you were 
the judges of the case. You are the listeners, Mr. 
White is the plaintiff, and myself the defendant, and 
you are called here to listen to his grievance and to 
what I have to say, and then give me vour advice. 
You ere not invited to assume, with Mr. White, ta be 
plaintiffs in this case, but fo be impartial judges, while 
it seems by the developments of the day and this eve- 
ning thet you have assumed to be plaintiffs with Mr. 
White. Now, I submit, is it fair, in this stage of the 
case, when you are called here to listen to what we 
both have to say, and then give advice, that you bring 
in new matter and assume to take steps in regard to 
new matters that have not been submitted to you, and 
without giving me the usual notice or the names of 
your witnesses? I am ready to meet any new charges 
at the shortest possible time necessary to prepare my- 
self, but lam unprepared to go into this new matter 
to-night, because [ must have time to refer to dates, 
and documents, and papers, and memoranda, in re- 
gard to questions which might come up in a minute, 
and it is impossible for me to recall, and that was the 
renson why I asked you to give me the questions you 
desired to propound, that I might be fully prepared to 
answer. IT am not prepared to answer your questions 
to-night, and I have not been able in twenty-four 
hours to consult all my papers and documents in re- 
gard to the questions which might come before us this 
evening, and if you are going into this question to- 
night, I certainly am not prepared to answer your 
questions. I certainly could not answer them with 
any satisfaction to myself, as I must refer to papera, 
and I must consult the witnesses from whom 1 got the 
information, that I may be sure of correctly stating 
the facts as I understand them. I want to be right, 
just, and fair before you, and if it is possible that this 
investigation shall go on iu your presence, and if it is 
possible that you shall hear the facts in the case, [ must 
have time to consider what I shall say before you, and 
I therefore respectfully ask a postponement of this in- 
vestigation, if it is to go on, that [ may have time to 
consider and prepare myself and decide what is the 
best to dé—such a reasonable time as is always given 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. TitNFy—In answer to some of the statements 
made by Mr. Bowen I would say that all the new ques- 
tions and new matter concerning which he speaks 
have been raised by himself in his letter to this Com- 
mittee. I would say further, that in that letter he 
states, ‘lam now ready to testify to the essential facts 
before any proper tribunal.”’ That letter is dated Feb. 
4, 1876—six days ago. This committee has summoned 
Mr. Bowen to tell us what those facts are, and I appeal 
to you that we have got past the time of quibble or 
evasion, and we want now to hear, in the interest of 
our church, what Mr. Bowen hastosay. If he has got 
anything to say he should say it: if he has nothing to 
say let him say so. 

(Mr. White said that he proposed to press the investi- 
gation either here or before the whole church.] 


MR. BOWEN'S REQUEST FOR DELAY REFUSED. 

Mr. BLarr—I submit that it does not rest with Mr. 
White to withdraw this maiter from the Committee. 
We bave undertaken bere,in the interest of the purity 
of the church, to get at these facts. Mr. Bowen an- 
nounced himself ready to testify in regard to them, 
anal we have asked him twice to do so, and have met 
here to-night to hear him. He says, the reason he de- 
sires delay is that he needs to consult witnesses. I sug- 
gest that he does not need to consult witnesses, but to 
state facts within his personal knowledge, and in regard 
to facts that are not within his knowledge he is not 
competent to testify. If there are witnesses by whom 
these facts can be substantiated, all he can do is to 
give their names, and I now request Mr. Bowen that 
he give such facts as are within his knowledge in re- 
gard to our pastor. I move that we decline to accede 
to the request of Mr. Bowen for an adjournment, or 
with reference to any other tribunal. 

Mr. TitNEy—I second the motion. 

The motion was bere carried without a dissenting 
voice. 

Mr. BowEen—It seems you assume I am now on trial 
before you; that the position which was taken at the 
first has been changed. I would like to know how you 
would yourselves change your position from judges 
and listeners, and assume now to put me on trial be- 
fore you in regard to Mr. Beecher. 

THE CHAIRMAN—I don’t understand that that is the 
form of the case, but I do understand that you have 
made certain affirmations, and have declared that you 
are ready to testify to certain substantial facts; and 
what I want is that you now testify to the facts which 
you have said you are ready to testify to. That is not 
putting you on trial, but it is accepting an offer which 
you have made, and requesting you to testify. 

Mr. BowEn—You call it my act, and that my words 
and deeds are before you for investigation, and that I 
am on trial before you, which is a very different posi- 


when I declined at the two interviews to disclose any | tion from that in which I first appeared before you. 
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_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Fes. 16, 1876. 


But I am ready to be on trial here, but I ask that you 
shall proceed iv the ordinary Congregational way, and 
lask that there be put iu my hands—thatl have a 
written document which shall in form contain the 
specifications and uames of the witnesses, and then | 
will appear before you and respond to the same, Lam 
willing to give the essential facts, but that, if | under- 
stand it, is not what you want; you want something 
more than tbat, and I must have time to prepare my- 
self to answer questions which may be put to me, and 
I respectfully ask more time, in order that I may be 
prepared to meet you again, which I promise todo, I 
supposed my last reply to Mr. White's grievance would 
cover the whole ground, and on that reply your ad- 
vice would be given to me, and after that, if Mr. White 
or anybody else decided to proceed against me in a 
more serious way, presenting charges, that he would 
do so and put those charges before me in writing, with 
specifications aud the names of witnesses, | then should 
have felt called upon to meet charges; but here I come 
before you in a simple, informal way—to use his own 
language—to hear the statement of his grievance be- 
fore you, and Mr. Shearman assured me that any ad- 

tissious 1 might make would not be used against me; 
which caused me to smile, and I had no reply to 
make to that, but I did come expecting to answer Mr. 
White. I honestly intended to answer, and say all that 
you might wish me to say on that poiut, but if I have 
failed to answer him,1 am ready todoso, but Lam 
not ready to go into any investigation which shall re- 
quire a reference to papers and documents in my 
hands. You have declined what I thought was a fair 
propesition; notwithstanding that I do not desire to 
avoid an investigation, even before a body which has 
treated me so irregularly and unfairly, and which is, I 
may be pardoned for suggesting, so prejudiced by its 
very coustitution aud interests. I will therefore be 
ready at the end of ten days to meet you for the pur- 
pese of replying to the questions which may be pro- 
pored to me, and I must also request you as speedily as 
possible to give me in writing the formulated charges 
and specifications on which you bring me to trial, with 
the pames of the witnesses, if any. 

Mr. TiLNey—!I should like Mr. Bowen to explain 
what he meant in the clause of his letter of February 
4,in which he says, “lam ready to testify to the essen- 
tial facts before any proper tribunal.” 

Mr. Bowen—Just what I said. 

Mr. Titxery—If you were ready on the fourth of 
February. you surely ought to be ready on the tenth. 

Mr. BLarr—Mr. Bowen objected to our meeting as 
irregular and pot Congregational. I desire to call his 
attention to a procecding laid down by an authority 
which we all profess to bow down to, in the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, at the fifteenth verse: 
** Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, 
go and tell bim his fault between thee and him alone; 
if he shal! hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother; but 
if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall neglect to 
hear them, tell it unto the Chureh; but if he nee- 
lect to hear the Church, let him be unto thee as an 
heathen mananda publican.’ Mr. White bad a griev- 
ance against Mr. Bowen. The gravamen of that griev- 
ance is that while public rumor has aseribed to Mr. 
Bowen the appearance or attitude of claiming to pos- 
sees facts derogatory to the character of our pastor, he 
has refused even to affirm that there were such facts 
or to deny their existence, and Mr. White as a member 
of the Church, interested in its peace and purity, and 
under covenant obligations with Mr. Bowen to study 
its peace and purity went to him and ealled his atten- 
tion to the fact of the existence of this public rumor, 
and stated to him that it was his (Mr. Boweu's) duty 
to state the facts if there were any, that the purity of 
tie church might be preserved and maintained; and if 
tere were no facts within bis knowledge to state 
that, in order that the peace of the Church and the 
peace of the individual members of the Church, of 
which he was one, might be preserved and maintained. 
And having failed to obtain from Mr. Bowen satisfac- 
tion, he took with him two or three brethren and went 
again and obtained no satisfaction; and now he has 
told the matter to the Church, and we, the representa- 
tives of the Church, ask Mr. Bowen either to put us in 
possession of the facts, if there are any, within his 
knowledge which shall enable us to verify the charge; 
or, if there are no such facts, that he shall set us at 
reset and satisfy our minds by declaring it. The purity 
of the Church demands from Mr. Bowen that he shall 
State those facts to the Church, that the pastor may be 
removed from the position which he occupies if those 
facts are true. If, on the other hand, he has no facts 
within his knowledge, we have a right to ask, and I 
think the peace of the Church justifies us in asking, 
and renders it imperative on us to ask, that he shall 20 
state. Wedo not ask him to state facts in possession 
of others, but if he gives us the names of wituesses we 
can summon them. 

Mr. Bowen—If that is your decision, I respectfully 
ask for ten days’ time to prepare myself, and appear 
before you, when I will come and make such reply as 
may seem to me best and just under the circumstances. 
Permit me to say also that this occurs at a season of 
the year when newspaper offices—if they ever have 
Pressing engagements, it is now, and my time has 
been so much occupied in business which had been 
previously arranged for, that I have not had time to 
xive this matter the attention it deserves. And now, 
jf this examination must go ov, aud these essential 


facis which I bave referred to must be given, I must 
have time, and I think each one of you would ask the 
same thing if you were in my place. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Do you wish to be understood that 
you are ready to testify to these fundamental facts, 
concerning which, seven days ago, you said you were 
willing to testify? 

Mr. Bowen—I am ready at any moment to testify to 
the essential facts, as stated in my letter two days azo, 
hut lam not ready to go into this investigation, and I 
therefore ask for further time. I want to know what 
you want of me, and I am willing to comply with it so 
far as I can. 

THE CHAIRMAN—We ask for any facts thatare within 
your own knowledge; we do not ask you to testify to 
anything which you do not know, but those things 
which you do know, that seriously affect the moral 
character of the pastor, and which you have already 
said you were ready to testify to seven days ago. 

Mr. Bowen—When I said * now,” I didn’t mean that 
instant; I am ready this instant to state that what I 
said in my communication the other day is true, but if 
you ask me dates and specifications lam not prepared 
to give them now. 

Mr. Tityety—While Mr. Bowen's communication to 
this Committee, of Feb. 4, may have been eminently 
satisfactory to himself, it is not satisfactory to this 
Committee, and we therefore ask him now what he 
means by “essential facts"? 

Mr. Bowex—!I mean facts in regard to adultery, per- 
jury, and hypocrisy. 

Mr. TitNey—We are now prepared to take those 
facts. 

Mr. BowEeEx—I ask that more than twenty-four hours 
be given ne, and I respectfully urge and insist that 1 
have the time which any religious body in this country 
would cheerfully give—time uecessary to prepare my- 
self to appear before you. 

Mr. BLatk—Didn't you receive the communication 
from the clerk of the committee yesterday morning 
before 9 o'clock ? 

Mr. BowEn—I don't recollect the hour. 

Mr. HALLIDAY—It was delivered to him about W 
winutes after & o'clock. 

Mr. TitNeyY—Wou't Mr. Bowen now, apart from any 
question of dates or persons, state what be knows hiim- 
self? 

Mr. BowEx—I wust declinc; I am not prepared to 
go into any details in this cxamination thisevening. I 
must Lave the time granted by any court, civil or eecle- 
siastical, and Task at lcast ten days to prepare myself, 
and unless that is accorded to me, | must retire. 

Mr. Wruitte—As this assumes a certain phase, 1 wish 
to say to this Committee that if Mr. Bowen does retire 
now itis well for the Committee to understand that 1 
will not allow the matter to rest whereit is. Lhave no 
knuowledgee of what the judgment of the Committee 
will be in regard to the question; but Mr. Bowen vow 
says in teu days from now I can get what I started to 
get in the first place, and I propose if he leaves to-night 
itslhallnotrest there. It seems to me it would be wise 
to give him the time, because, Whether be leaves to- 
night or not, lam iu for those facts whether he gives 
them now or not. 

Mi. Bowenxn—I am ready to hear your decisiou whe- 
ther you will adjourn, and, if so, you will name the 
time and I desire that you place before me, as far as 
you are able to do, the exact questions. If you decline 
to do that I shall come at the time this meeting is 
udjourned to, aud do the best I can. 

Mr. BLAIR—Mr. Bowen will readily see that we ought 
to have time to consider this matter, but I want to say 
one word which | think he will see the force of at once. 
It is impossible for us to prepare specific questions in ad- 
vance to call out facts on this subject, because we have 
no weans Of kuowivg what those facts are. We want 
our auswer to this question: What facts do you know 
tending to show that Mr. Beecher is a perjurer, adul- 
tercr and hypocrite? We want him to state anything 
and everything he knows himself, and then we shall 
be ready to receive the names of any witnesses by 
whom any other fact tending to throw light on this 
matter can be elicited; and [ now move that we retire 
from the room and consult. 


THE COMMITTEE'S DECISION. 


The Committee retire and consult, and afterwards 
return. 

Mr. TityEY—The Committee have consulted, and 
have ccme to this decision: (1) The Committee decline 
to accede to Mr. Bowen's request for a further adjourn- 
ment; (2) that they vow urge him to state any facts in 
his possession in support of the allegations be has made 
affecting the cbaracter of the pastor; (3) thatif he now 
declines to state such facts, we shall to-morrow evening 
report to the Church the action which has been taken, 
and ask for instructions, 

On motion it was resolved that the Committee report 
to the church at the next meeting on Friday evening, 
Fcb. 11, all the proceedings had thus far in reference 
to the matter of the grievances of Mr. White agaiust 
Mr. Bowen and ask for instructions. 

At the conclusion of the report 8. V. White pre- 
sented the following resolution in place of the 
ordinary acceptance of the report by the Com- 
wittee : 

Resoived, That the whole matter of the insinuations and 
accusations of Henry C. Bowen against the pastor be referred 
back to the Examining Committee with instructions to con- 
tinue the investigation begun by them, and that they be in- 
structed ty summon said Bowen before them, having rst | 


- - — 


given him ten days’ notice of time and place of their meeting, 
and to notify him that he will be asked to state any and every 
fact within his knowledge tending to support the insinuatidhs 
and charges contained in his letter of the 4th inst., and sub- 
init to such other and further rigid examination as shall be 
necessary and proper to elicit the fullest possible investiga- 
tion thereof. 

It was unanimously voted. 

At this point Mr. Beecher came forward, and 
the scene which followed is thus described by the 
New York Times: 

“When Mr. Beecher arose to speak, Mr. Clarence 
Bowen, who sat immediately beneath, left the room, 
but bis brother Edward remained, and never took his 
‘tyes off the speaker's face during the delivery of 
his speech. Mr. Beecher’s speech, though short, was 
grandly effective and perfectly electrified bis hearers. 
He spoke with amazing eloquence and power, and his 
gesticulation and attitudes were those of a finished 
artist. In the sentence in which he denounced Mr, 
Bowen's allegation as false in every particular, and 
called upon God to witness the truth of his statement, 
he drew himself up to his full beight, and the power of 
his utterance became irresistible, and his audience ap- 
plauded to the echo. Again, when he told his congre- 
gation that no secret investigation should be held with. 
bis consent, but that the relations betweeu Mr. Bowen 
and himself should be published to the world, he was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. It was at the con- 
clusion of his speecb, however, where he, in the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, denounced Henry C. Bowen as 
a slancerer and a liar, that the enthusiasm reached its 
climax, beipg again and again repeated. Dumng the 
latter portion of Mr. Beecher’s speech Mrs. Beecher 
bent her head ou ber folded bands, and wept hysteri- 
cally.”’ 


Then Mr. Beecher rose and stepped to the edge 
of the platform, every eye being turned on him. 
quickly, and the most eager expectation charac- 
terizing the expression of all the faces. He said: 


Although 1 am as much interested in the matter 
under discussion to-night as any person can be, | am 
very far from feeling combative, very far from being 
in the spirit of humor that many of the brethren pre- 
sentare. A controversy between any two church mem- 
bers is a sad thing; a controversy betweeu a brother of 
the church and the pastor is a specially sad thing. I 
regard the relationship of a pastor to a clurch as not 
second to the relationship of a motber to her daughter, 
or of a father to his son. And where, as in this case, 
the intercourse began early and continued without 
break for half a score of years, and still continved 
nomivally for more than as many years more, to bave~ 
even a fracture, to have a quarrel, is a sad thing. It 
certainly is to me in the nature of a funeral service, 
and not in the nature of au ordinary political speech or 
harapvgue. 

Mr. Bewen not only was one of the earliest members 
of this Church and one of its founders, but 1 do uot for- 


get that it was bis threshold that I first crossed when I ~ 


came to Brooklyv. At bis hands and those of his now 
happy wife in heaven, I received hospitalities which I 
shali not forget. We took sweet counsel together, and 
to his indefatigable zeal in that early period of the 
chureh’s history we are indebted for much of the 
prosperity of this church; and Lcaunot think of any- 
thing more sad than that at this late day the man with 
whom 1 have walked arm in arm, whose house was as 
a brother's house to me, whose children grew up and 
in their early days learved to love me, almost all of 
whom, I may say, grew up on my Knee, should be in 
such antagonism with me as that one or the other of us 
is destroyed. It is uot a thing for smiles: it is pota 
thing for cheers, 

Now, I don’t propose to argue this question to-night. 
It is not fit that | should doit. LI only propose to say 
ove or two words on the matter, and one is, that if for 
the last fifteen years and more Mr. Bowen has been iu 
possession of such facts as be now alleges iu his letter, 
und never mentioned them to me nor commubnicated 
them to an officer of this church, vor in any wise brought 
them to the knowledege of the church itself, he de- 
serves’ to be expelled from the church for violation of 
his covenant. If I am what | am alleged to be, and: 
have been what he alleges I bave been, and he knew 
itand permitted it without word of warniug to me or 
to the church, ke bas committed a crime against this 
church and against morality. And if it was not so, 
and the allegation is a lie—and it is a lie, before God I 
pronounce it!—then again he was guilty, I will not say 
of a more heinous crime, but another yoke fellow, as, 
both of them, and both of tRem from the pit. For 

the allegations that bave been made abso- 
utely false. Further, let me say that Mr. Bowen was 
demanded of by his brethren to state what these facts . 
were aud what wus the evidence of them in his posses 
sion, and pleads that he is put on trial, and that he has 
not bad time. But he had time to write the letter and 
charge me before the public of this coutinent with 
being a criminal that three epithets could hardly belt 
and compass; and having had time to set me up a3 & 
monster and publish it in the vewspapers, be is asked, 
“ What is your evidence?” and he “ bas not had time.” 
Ought not that to have beeu thought of before he 
published it? 

I have still another word to say, and that is as to the 
tribunal which he proposes to favor—the tripartite 
body—that he may hiae the names, and then their 
word be given out in adjudication of this matter. No 
secrecy shall rest on this matter. I do not say that I 
would vot in any event go before such a committee;. 
but this | say, there shall not be asecret. If this mat- 
ter is uot exposed to the bottom it shall be because m 
will is set aside; and I don’t propose that he shall hide 
himself, nor will I permit anything to be hidden about 
me by baving it referred to three gentlemen, whoever 
they ure, with the understanding that they shall keep 
natters secret, and only let out what they choose, 
What they think won't satisfy you. What they think 
wou't satisfy me. And since the matter bas been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, and his name is attached to 
it, he must face these facts, aud produce his evidence, 
And as for myself, I have only this to say: I pro- 
nounce all the insinuations and allecations that be has 
made as false, and, with Almighty God before me and. 
the Judgment Day, | arraigu bim as a slanderer aud @. 
har. 
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